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FALSE THEORIES AND THEIR RESULTS. 
Ovr community does a vast amount of hard work, and 
realises considerable returns for it; but it is wonderful 
how much of these results is wasted. False theories 
in political economy lose us half the benefits of our 
national industry. One by one, we get them trampled 
out. One age sees the prejudice against forestallers 
expire. Another witnesses the extinction of ‘ pro- 
tection.” But these pets of ignorant selfishness are 
hard to kill. One which clamours for large credits 
as an encouragement to trade, and for large issues 
of paper-money as needful thereto, has been in the 
course of killing for many years, but unhappily is 
not dead yet. What may be called the authorised or 
parliamentary monetary system of the country, is 
against it; but it lives, nevertheless. Unwise theorists 
support it; and in places where speculative commerce 
is rife, there are men who venture their means to carry 
it into action; for, somehow, a false theory will work 
itself out. Some of its votaries may be kept right by 
the applomb of their common sense; but others are 
sure to be carried beyond the line, being most likely 
favoured in that movement by certain persons to 
whom the results of the false theory are convenient. 

The consequence is—a Bank, professing to supply 
‘a want generally felt in the commercial community.’ 
Its directors are partly men of substance under the 
false theory, partly men of little substance for whom 
‘increased accommodation’ is desirable. Shareholders 
of the same character are obtained, besides a vast 
number of innocent, ignorant people, who are led to 
believe that their little fortunes, portions, and endow- 
ments cannot be better placed for a profit. The 
leading spirit is the false theory as to ‘increased 
accommodation.’ Some would take a less charitable 
view of the said spirit; but we believe that sincere 
error does nine-tenths of all the mischief done in this 
world, and deliberate roguery but a small part. Even 
those ultimately found to have done the most harm as 
the debtors of the bank, we believe to be in general 
men misled by views false, but entertained in perfect 
good faith. 

Well, the bank goes on. Now, what should a bank 
do? In the first place, how should merchants carry 
on their business? The fundamental principle in all 
great scenes of industry is simply this: Saved results 
of labour—or capital—are the means by which further 
work is done. ‘Those who possess such results, and 
employ them in fresh undertakings which they have 
thoroughly ascertained to be calculated to make a 
profitable return—the only criterion of their sound- 
ness—will be benefiting the world and themselves in 


so doing. And where the capitalist is himself the 
worker of the fresh undertaking, or keeps a sharp eye 
on those to whom he intrusts his funds to be used, the 
results are likely to be tolerably satisfactory.. Such 
may be called the natural order of things in work and 
in commerce. ‘To proceed on this principle, is to act 
in harmony with the divine ordinances; and all such 
action is productive of good. Where, on the other 
hand, a set of men, with little or no capital of their 
own, are endowed temporarily with a merely ideal 
capital based on credit, we always find that wilder 
projects are undertaken, management is less prudent, 
and waste and loss almost inevitably follow. The 
latter kind of trader has everywhere to outbid and 
undersell, to grasp at every promise of a market how- 
ever perilous, to be constantly making great sacrifices 
for the fulfilment of his engagements; he raises 
obstructions against himself by the very inflation which 
his kind of business gives to the prices of all those 
articles on which his work-people live. While he 
almost ruins, or at least tes great difficulty and 
loss to all sound and well-intending traders in the same 
line, he does no real good to himself, but sooner or 
later comes to destruction—the fate of all those who 
will not take God’s rule as this way, which is truth, 
but insist on taking it that way, which is error. 

There is a legitimate, safe, and honourable business 
for banks in facilitating the business transactions of 
persons trading on actual capital; but if a bank sets 
itself to support adventurers with little or no capital 
by giving them credit, it clearly lends itself to what 
is wrong, and prosperity cannot be expected for it. 
Fortunately, the greater number of our banks keep 
mainly to the legitimate business ly any, per- 
haps, but what go beyond the line somewhat, for the 
false theory cannot quite be withstood; but, happily, 
the greater number do not trespass to any serious | 
extent. But there is an order of banks—generally 
of recent institution—it is not the destiny of any to be 
old—which act almost wholly on the false theory. | 
* Assistance to expanding commerce’ is with them 
the cry. The colossal speculations of Liverpool and 
Glasgow impress them greatly. Pushing men who have 
suddenly sprung from nothing into transactions of con- 
siderable moment, especially those who seem to have 
been clever in breaking into new walks of commerce, 
are received with favour, and allowed liberal accom- 
modation. Directors permit each other to get similar 
favours. At first, perhaps, a certain moderation is 
observed, but with an ‘expanding commerce’ this is 
difficult to be maintained. After five thousand is in 
peril in an account, it becomes necessary to give other 
five thousand to recover the first. This, too, being 
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compromised, further advances must be made. Good 
money goes out in search of bad, and neither comes 
back. The debtor sometimes honestly expresses a 
desire to stop and declare insolvency ; but the bank, 
for its own credit, will not allow him. It advances 
more—and more—and more. We have lately been 
astounded with single accounts in a deficit equal to a 
gratidee’s fortune. There is something Titanic in such 
sins. There can be no doubt that the actual posture 
and character of a bank such as we have described, 
is simply that of a fomenter and supporter of all kinds 
of false and unprofitable business throughout the 
country. It is the adventurer ultimately in all these 
cases, and it becomes the ultimate sufferer. In short, 
its funds and its credit are compromised, till, error 
having spent itself, a collapse takes place, and the 
bank is obliged to suspend payment. Then do we 
hear a Babel of wild outcries. The bank, according 
to some, has only suffered a little in a good cause—so 
tenacious of life is the false theory. Other banks 
are loudly railed at for not supporting it through its 
temporary difficulties. A judicious few see that great 
errors have been committed, and acknowledge the 
justice of the punishment. But the sad thing is, 
that the shareholders, who thought themselves only 
employing their money at a fair rate of interest, find 
they are committed to losses of indefinite magnitude. 
It never had occurred to them that they were author- 
ising a set of men, hardly known to them, to speculate 
for them, and on their responsibility, in every kind of 
imaginative project which the seething brains of a 
commercial city could invent. Quiet ladies, living 
the most unspeculative of lives, were thus speculating 
by proxy, without once dreaming of responsibilities, 
| till they were suddenly startled with the prospect of 
| ruin, or an approach to it. Could anything be more 
| pitiable than such a consequence of simple ignorance ? 
| One looks round for some one to wreak vengeance 
upon, or at least to visit with a seemingly due indig- 
nation. But if he takes a candid view of the matter, 
he will most likely be arrested in his design. The 
_ immediate administrators have been doubtless greatly 
| to blame; but they have not meant any harm; quite 
| the contrary. They had a doctrine that there was 
need for increased accommodation to an expanding 
commerce—they have fairly worked it out—and, 
the doctrine being unfortunately false, behold the 
consequences. 
Yet, while we acquit the fallacious banking-men of 
, we must frankly express our opinion that 
they are encouragers of dishonesty in others. The 
reckless speculators with other people’s money, whom 
_ they supply with funds, are all dishonest workers, for 
| they are seeking gains at the hazard of others; indeed, 
| —— a career of the purest selfishness. The proper 
| destiny of these men, seeing they had no capital of 
| their own wherewith to seek profits, was to take 
| subordinate places in the concerns of those who really 
| have capital, and to try thus to realise a fair remuner- 
| ation for a modest industry. But they despised such 
| honest working. They would be quickly rich at the 
expense of their neighbours. For all who countenance, 
or in any way assist such unrighteous ambition, there 
| can be nothing but condemnation. And if they suffer 
| loss in consequence, and are themselves brought to 
| ruin, they have only reaped the crop which they sowed. 
Increased intelligence, and an improved sense of the 
real government of the world, and of the necessity of 
conforming to it, will alone save our community from 
such shocks as it has lately received. If men would 
truly learn that there is but one source of wealth, work 
done judiciously in time and place; that promises to pay 
can never be themselves wealth, or be of any good 
use unless they represent real wealth; if they would, 
amidst the excitements of an industrious career, never 
lose sight of the beauties of soberness and moderation, 


and keep in mind that there are many other precious 
things to look after in this life besides money; we 
might hope to see these disgraceful confusions cease to 
be periodical, as they have hitherto been. The great evil 
is ignorance. Our people shew immense industry ; but 
want of sound knowledge is constantly balking them 
of its fairest fruits. Men occupying important stations 
in life, men commissioned with great trusts, will, as a 
Tule, be found unacquainted with the simplest prin- 
ciples of political economy. Active merchants, whose 
aspirations have perhaps led them into the senate of 
the realm, will be found standing up, and unblushingly 
advocating fallacies in that science of the most trans- 
parent character—all the time pretending to be sound 
practical men, and no theorists, as if a multitude of 
right practical steps became a falsity and a dream 
when they were agglomerated into a general principle. 
The success of such men will generally be found to 
have depended on adherence to some profitable routine, 
or a few lucky conjunctures. They are in danger from 
every new and unwonted step they take, particularly 
when they attempt to carry realised means into higher 
fields of business—as, for instance, into banking. 
Then they are seen to act like the children which they 
really are; then does the value of their boasted prac- 
ticalness appear. The last estate of these men is 
extremely apt to be worse than the first. 


MORAL SUNSHINE. 


Ix the Jardin des Plantes at Paris is a sun-dial 
bearing this inscription: Horas non numero nisi serenas 
(I count only the sunny hours)—a pretty and appro- 
priate motto for the ancient timekeeper, and one 
which might, with almost equal propriety, be adopted 
by those merry mortals who are the moral sunshine of 
our work-a-day world, and who appear as heedless as 
the dial itself of the fact that even sunny hours are 
numbered by a shadow. Happy beings! the birth- 
right of enjoyment they possess surpasses the fabled 
gifts bestowed by fairy godmothers, since it enables 
them by a mental alchemy to turn dross to gold, and 
to laugh away the wrinkles from Time’s brow of care. 
And then the power they have over the sympathies 
and the affection of their fellow-creatures! Time 
and difference of opinion cannot shake the hold these 
counters of the sunny hours take on our good-will and 
kindly feeling ; and we think of Raleigh cheerful in the 
prison and on the scaffold; of More meeting death 
with playfulness; and even of the worldly but merry 
Cardinal de Retz, laughing at the malice of Mazarin, 
and seeking a gay revenge for his imprisonment 
by writing the life of his jailer—with a‘sort of 
affectionate interest which we do not bestow on other 
perhaps wiser and better personages. Even in fiction 
we acknowledge the charm, and love Falstaff in spite 
of his cowardice and gluttony, and feel more for 
Mercutio than for Romeo himself. Happy-tempered 
people are perfect sunbeams in our everyday life, and, 
like sunbeams, make their way through difficulties and 
obscurities that would effectually repulse duller spirits. 
We will introduce some two or three of these light- 


hearted individuals to our reader, trusting that he may 
| find them, as we have, pleasant acquaintances. And 
first, out of respect to the motto which suggested our 
| sketch, we will select M. Jules Bernard, whose history 
/is a good exemplification of the advantage to be 
derived, even in worldly matters, from a cheerful and 
sanguine temper. 

He was born of republican parents during the first 
French Revolution, and received a good education, 
being destined for the profession of the law. His father 
was engaged in commerce, and was supposed to possess 
a large fortune; but at his death, which took place 
when Jules was about nine-and-twenty, his affairs 
were found to be greatly embarrassed. Their final 
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arrangement left the young man almost destitute, and 
dependent on his own exertions for support. Having 
always had a great facility in acquiring languages, 
he determined to proceed to England, and try to 
turn his powers as a linguist to good account; but he 
brought to his adopted country no introduction and 
a very slender purse, and found himself therefore as 
completely lost in London as if he had suddenly 
alighted in the Great Desert. 

A heavy shadow was then marking his life, but he 

saw only the occasional gleams of sunshine vouchsafed 
him in the kindness of some few of the surrounding 
strangers. His lodging was in a time-stained, gloomy 
house in one of the dullest and dirtiest streets of 
London, but he used to congratulate himself on its 
elevation bringing him into a purer atmosphere ; and 
on its comparative quiet, from its not being a thorough- 
fare. At first, the reserve and coldness of the people, 
so different from the sociable and courteous character 
of his own countrymen, somewhat chilled him; but, as 
he said when recounting his history to us, ‘ there.was 
warmth behind the snow-cloud ;’ at least it was evident 
that the dwellers beneath the same roof were thawed 
, by the sunny hilarity of the Frenchman, whose singing 
the popular chansons of the day attracted the attention 
|of his landlady, and introduced him to her tea-table. 
|To be sure, the good woman was by no means equal in 
point of education or station to her lodger, but Jules 
was not fastidious; he appreciated her motherly kind- 
ness and common sense, and preferred her society to 
his former absolute solitude. The rainy days of 
England and his want of employment were now thie 
|evils he most deplored ; but the former were destined 
,to be of essential service to him, and even in the end, 
, to remove the still greater one of idleness. 

It was on the very wettest of wet days that Jules, 
weary of watching the descent of the rain on the 
|opposite house-roofs, tied his comforter round his 
throat, and armed with an umbrella, issued out into the 
streets. He had walked to some little distance from 
his abode, when he perceived a gentleman with a 
young lady leaning on his arm standing beneath an 
archway. The former was endeavouring to shield his 
companion as much as possible from the storm, from 
which they had no other shelter than the narrow arch, 
being without an umbrella; moreover, there was no 
cab-stand, or rather hackney-coach stand, near, nor 
any shops in which they might have taken refuge. 
Bernard, with the courteous gallantry of his nation, 
advanced, and offered the lady his umbrella; the 
gentleman, rather surprised at such unusual civility 
from a stranger, accepted it for her, ‘till a vacant 
carriage should pass ;’ and Jules took his place beside 
them, meantime, beneath the arch. They entered into 
conversation on the weather—the ordinary topic of 
the English—and the stranger, perceiving that their 
new friend was a Frenchman, asked him if the contrast 
between the sunny days of his own land and the 
climate of England did not greatly distress him. The 
cheerful negative which followed, the light spirit that 
disdained that subjection to the elements which the 
sadder Anglo-Saxon acknowledged, interested the 
unknown, who was a man of intellect, and considered 
hinself a philosopher. He asked if his companion 
found that his health, as well as his spirits remained 
unaffected by the island atmosphere; and Bernard 
acknowledged that he had been slightly indisposed on 
his arrival in England; ‘ but,’ he added, ‘it was from 
the change of diet, not the air. I was too poor to be able 
to procure sufficient fruit, and the want of -it, in warm 
weather, affected me; but happily, one day I thought of 
oranges, which were not quite gone out, and leaving 
off all other food, purchased two dozen; and by the 
time I had eaten them, was quite well again. Ah! 
monsieur, we do not half appreciate the good gifts 
{oben Dieu bestows on us. The people round me 


looked on the over-ripe fruit that cured me as worth- 
less, and for myself I then first learned the full value 
of an orange.’ 

The stranger was amused, and when the arrival of a 
vacant hackney-coach separated them from his new 
acquaintance, expressed a wish to know him better, 
and asked for his address. Bernard gave it willingly ; 
and from that time a way was opened for him to 
fortune and comfort. The unknown proved to be a 
physician of eminence, and very speedily procured in 
the families of his patients, pupils for the French 
teacher. The cheerful energy of Jules rapidly brought 
him into repute. His pupils loved him, for childhood 
is seldom uninfluenced by the attraction of a happy 
temper, and his teaching was consequently most suc- 
cessful. Indeed, it was impossible not to learn with 
a master who could not be brought into daily com- 
munion even with nouns and verbs without bestowing 
on them a portion of his affections; who talked of 
words as of living things, till the student remembered 
them and their adjuncts rather as friends than as 
mere abstractions, and, consequently, were as little 
likely to forget the gender of a noun or the conjugation 
of a verb, as they would have been to become oblivious 
of the names of their intimate acquaintance. A merry 
jest or a whimsical similitude fixed many a dry rule in 
their memories; and thus he laughed his way up the 
high road to success, till the dingy lodging was ex- 
changed for a good house in a large city square, where 
he saw bright-green on leaves veiled by eternal dust, 
and rejoiced in having a prospect of a wide space of 
sky, regardless and heedless of the intervening smoke. 

It was when his fortunes were most prosperous that 
he became our teacher, and occasionally we gathered 
from his own lips the story of his life; though so 
completely did he dwell on and count ‘the sunny 
hours,’ that even the account of his early trials and 
difficulties did not cause a painful impression. 

Happy old man! in a strange land, he had created 
round him, by his warm-hearted hilarity, a circle of 
friends, perhaps even more affectionate than if attached 
to him by the ties of affinity. His portrait by a first- 
rate artist smiles from the wall of his pleasant draw- 
ing-room ; it was painted for, and presented to him by 
his pupils. The elegant silver coffee-pot from which 
his coffee is poured on les Dimanches was also their 
gift. He is wealthy, and he rejoices in diffusing round 
him a portion of his own happiness. Daily, some 
poor and unknown foreigner or struggling teacher 
dines at his hospitable board ; and on Sundays a group 
of such persons spend their weekly holiday in his 
house, and he devotes himself to their entertainment: 
a motley party, speaking many different tongues; 
some well dressed, some very shabbily attired, but 
all infected by the contagion of his mirth, and forgetful 
of their work-a-day cares in his presence. Some of 
his more peculiar friends once remonstrated with the 
excellent host on the incongruous mixture of his 
society, and received the simple reply, ‘that his invi- 
tations were given in accordance with the spirit of 
lEvangile. 

Monsieur Bernard is a rare and happy specimen of 
the union of industry and contentment; truly might 
he assume the motto: Horas non numero nisi serenas. 

Our next ‘merry mortal’ was far less blessed by 
nature and fortune’ with those external gifts we are 
apt to value so highly; yet, with a calmer and quieter 
manner than the volatile Frenchman, he possessed, we 
believe, to the full as happy a disposition. 

We were walking on a cold March morning on the 
esplanade of a fashionable watering-place, when we 
first saw him. It was one of the most uncomfortable 
days we can remember. The sky was thickly over- 
cast with clouds; the wind was high and chilly ; the 
sea looked heavy and sullen, and there was a discon- 
solate tone in the hoarse murmurs it breathed upon 
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the shore; aud yet there stood, leaning against the 
railing of the esplanade, a Hindoo, clad in the graceful 
aud picturesque, but very insufficient garb of his native 
land. He was a slight delicate-looking man of good 
caste, judging by his complexion and features; his eyes 
were fixed with a mild thoughtful expression on the 
sea, and he held a few tracts in his hand. His presence 
yerfiinded us forcibly of the brilliant east, towards 
which our thoughts had turned with vain regret 
several times that morning: and approaching him, we 
asked ‘if he did not miss the sunshine.’ He replied: 
*Sun shine here too sometimes, Ma’am Sahib, and 
to-day clouds very pretty!’ The reply struck us. We 
entered into conversation with the dark-browed Asiatic, 
and found that he was called John, having received 
baptism from a Christian missionary. He had accom- 
panied an English master to his native land, and 
married a very young and pretty English girl; but 
unhappily, shortly afterwards, the gentleman died: his 
family, if he had any connections, did not care for or 
trouble themselves about his Hindoo attendant, and 
the poor fellow, when his last paid wages were gone, 
found himself wholly dependent on his wife’s labour 
for support; but she was burdened with the care of a 
child, and in very delicate health, so he had resolved 
on trying to get something himself by selling little 
books. ‘People very kind,’ he added; ‘they buy 
books, and I get bread and meat for the wife and baby, 
and rice for me.’ ‘But you must be so cold.’ ‘No, 
not very; and then when the sun shine, he great deal 
prettier, because he hide his face before’ We grew in 
a few days quite an intimate acquaintance of John 
Commo; he confided to us all his little successes, but 
never troubled us with complaints of his privations. 
One theme on which he loved to descant was the 
beauty of his young child. Its image appeared to 
haunt his path, and, doubtless, thoughts of it beguiled 
the weary hours during which he stood patiently 
waiting the charity of the passers-by, for he never 
Suddenly we lost sight of him, 


begged of any one. 
and we fancied he had left the place, his old station 
remained so long unoccupied ; but at the end of about 
three weeks or a month, we saw him again standing 
one Sunday near the church door. We went up and 


spoke to him immediately. He looked ill, and his 
bright sunshiny smile was gone. We asked him how 
he was. ‘ Very well,’ was the reply. ‘And the baby ?’ 
His dark eyes filled for a moment, and then he gave his 
own smile again, as he answered: ‘ Poor baby! gone 
where sun shines always.’ 

He had been ill, and had been obliged to go into 
the Union with his wife and child. The little family 
were separated, and he never saw his boy again. 
* But,’ he added, ‘not all bad even there.’ The chap- 
lain of the house had been a missionary in the east; 
could speak his language; had grown interested in 
him; and had promised to get him sent back to his 
native land by the Missionary Society; and till that 
hoped-for time arrived, he resumed his former mode 
of life; looking, in the gloomiest and coldest weather 
that visits us during our chilly spring, as if he always 
saw the sun behind the cloud. One morning he 
stopped us—his face wearing an expression of more 
than ordinary pleasure—to offer a little gift as a token 
of his gratitude for the small services we had rendered 
him. It was a wafer-stamp, manufactured from a 
bone he had picked up in the road! but carved with 

skill, and quite an elegant little affair, consider- 

the coarseness of the material and tools used in 

its formation. It was a parting souvenir, as he was 
about to be sent to his own land again. We bade 
call on us at the house of our friend, in order to 
receive some trifles in the way of clothing for his wife 
and her infant—another child born since he left the 
Union. He came, and we introduced our happy 
vagrant to the notice of one of the most beneficent 


men we know; he was loaded with gifts of all kinds; 
hospitably entertained in the servants’ hall, and finally 
bade us farewell for ever, with the deepest shadow on 
his merry face that we had yet seen, leaving us with 
the conviction, that wherever the remainder of his 
pilgrimage might be cast, it would be cheered by a 
contented spirit. 

But we must not close our sketch without giving 
a little instance of counting the ‘ sunny hours’ in one 
of our own nation; albeit, our slow Anglo-Saxon 
spirits are, we are bound to acknowledge, more prone 
to mark the shadow than the sunshine. 

There stood, in our village, an old-fashioned cottage, 
the property of a maiden lady named Markham, who 
was, however, universally called, by all who knew her, 
‘Miss Sally’—a certain proof of her popularity with 
her neighbours. We are of those who think that there 
is a physiognomy in houses, and that the general effect 
of their appearance helps the observer to some know- 
ledge of their occupants’ characters. Now, Miss Sally’s 
cottage was precisely the sort of dwelling that, if it 
had belonged to a miser or a ‘dull fellow,’ would have 
been a very temple of gloom. The rooms were low, 
with heavy beams across the ceilings; the windows 
had deep seats, and being long and narrow, gave but 
little light ; tall prim poplars shaded the front of the 
house, and there had been, in former days of supersti- 
tion, a ghost-legend attached to it; nevertheless, Miss 
Sally Markham managed to render it a cheerful home. 
Her old-fashioned furniture was always arranged to 
the best advantage, and with a certain degree of taste; 
in winter, a blazing fire; in summer, a profusion of 
the gayest flowers enlivened her sombre parlour; 
and no ghost, we are quite certain—unless it were an 
uncommonly happy sociable one—could have resisted 
the exorcism of her merry musical laugh: anything 
evil or unhallowed must have fled from it. And 
though she lived alone with only one old servant, 
and had but a very limited income, Miss Sally was 
much sought after and even courted. There was not a 
house with children in it where her appearance was 
not hailed with glee; they understood and loved her, 
and she was ‘aunt’ by adoption to half the parish. 
She never appeared to grow older—her blithe nature 
retaining, far beyond the period of youth, its freshness 
of enjoyment and perception; and yet village rumour 
said that she had had her cares—nay, had even been 
crossed in love! but, if the latter tale were true, she 
had borne it much better and more wisely than Viola’s 
imaginary sister, for it had evidently not proved 
detrimental either to her health or her complexion. 

About the time we first became acquainted with 
Miss Markham, a new arrival had recently taken place 
in the village; the great house, par excellence, had been 
taken by a wealthy manufacturer, who proved to be 
a bachelor. It was astonishing what a sensation he 
created in the place! How the young ladies bought 
new bonnets, and how the mammas, as soon as they 
knew he was wifeless, ceased bewailing the extinction 
of the ‘good old family’ of the ancient squire! The 
parish-church was as gay as a parterre of tulips the 
first time Mr Spicer occupied his new pew. Almost 
the only lady who had not grown smarter was Miss 
Sally Markham, who still wore the same straw-bonnet 
and quiet shawl, and, moreover, the same sweet smile 
she was ever wont to have on her happy face. 

The next week, people called at the manor, and gave 
parties to its new lord. The little place became quite 
gay, and Miss Markham was invited everywhere; for 
she was of great use in making a party go off well, 
her spirits being generally a strong stimulant to those 
of others: moreover, she was not considered likely to 
become a dangerous rival to the fair aspirants to the 
vacant place at the manor. People were pleased that 
she amused Mr Spicer, and that she rendered them- 
selves more amusing also, and they rather over- 
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calculated the counter-charm of her plainness and 
her poverty. 

One morning, some three months afterwards, an 
astounding announcement electrified the village gossips : 
Mr Spicer was going to be married! and—alas for 
the matchmakers—to Miss Sally Markham! The 
report was at first too much for their faith; but time 
fully confirmed it: very shortly, the church-bells were 
ringing merry peals in honour of the marriage of 
the lonely little lady of the cottage; and the vicar 
related how Mr Spicer had told him, that from the 
first, he had resolved on proposing to Miss Sally ; 
requiring, to cheer his retirement from the excitement 
and toil of the world, not a young lady who dressed 
well and sang Italian bravuras, but an amusing com- 
panion, who looked on the bright side of things, and 
would help him to count the sunny hours, and to forget 
the shadows. 


HINDOO EMIGRANTS. 


Tue writer was one of twenty Englishmen engaged 
in conveying from east to west 260 natives of the 
Carnatic. Forty of these were women; and thirty, 
children under ten years of age; the remainder, youths 
or adult men. Most of the males were strictly coolies 
or labourers, chiefly agricultural; but some had 
exercised specific arts or callings, as metal-workers, 
bricklayers, painters, basket-makers, cloth-weavers, 
confectioners, barbers, milkmen, washermen, shoe- 
makers. One had been employed in making garlands 
for native festivals and funerals. Many had been 
gardeners, drawers of toddy from the palmyra trees, 
bullock or bandy drivers, and a number had worked 
in the paddy-fields. Several had been ‘ boys’ or palan- 
quin-bearers, some peons, policemen, or messengers ; 
others, domestic servants, cooks, or horsekeepers. One 
had been a sepoy. ‘Two had been schoolmasters, of 
whom one could read and write English imperfectly. 
About a dozen had been to the Mauritius as free 
emigrants, and had there acquired some knowledge of 
French. Fifteen of the party were Mussulmans, six 
or eight, Roman Catholics, and of the remaining, 
about fifty were Pariahs. ‘Their ages varied, but by 
far the greater number were in the prime of early 
manhood. 

Their complexions were of all shades, from light 
bronze or yellow, through rich chestnut brown, to 
dark olive, bordering on black. The children were the 
fairest, but among adults there was a wide range. 
The younger men were especially handsome, with open 
oval countenances, fine eyes and teeth, smooth soft 
skins, and well-proportioned forms. Some were, of 
course, of less graceful mould, but scarcely any were 
misshapen, and a few were of peculiarly attractive 
aspect. The ae were inferior to the men in 
personal appearan: 

Though amply + with clothing by the govern- 
ment emigration authorities at Madras, they made 
little use of it on board, and dressed as they were 
accustomed to do on shore. ‘The men contented them- 
selves with a cloth round the loins; the garment of 
the women was a long cotton cloth, wrapped and folded 
so as to conceal the trunk, and descending to the 
knees, or a little below them. Simple as were the 
materials, there was much scope for elegance and 
taste in the way in which this female drapery was 
worn. ‘They invariably left the head uncovered ; 
the men sometimes did the same; but at other times 
investing it with a turban or cap. In both sexes, the 
feet and legs were bare. Young children were quite 
nude, but had a string round the middle, to which the 
forecloth would afterwards be attached. 

Unpretending, however, as was their costume, these 
coolies were as profuse in ornaments as their means 


would allow. ‘The women, if unable to procure 


bracelets of the precious metals, wear rings of glass 
upon their wrists, and the greater the number of these 
rings, the better are they pleased. As they are neces- 
sarily drawn on over the hands, they fit loosely upon the 
arms, and clank one on the other as the wearer moves. 
Rings of silver, pewter, or brass, in lieu of more costly 
fabrics, are worn upon the fingers and toes, and rings 
or jewels hang from the tip and sides of the nose. 
The neck is encircled with strings of beads, or 
decorated with tassels and trinkets of various devices, 
suspended from a cord. The lobe of the ear is per- 
forated, and through the aperture is introduced a coil 
of painted paper or palm leaf, wound on itself like a 
watch-spring. By contrivances such as these, the 
lobe is sometimes much elongated, and converted into 
an open circle, larger in circumference than the whole 
remaining portion of the ear. Little children are 
decked with necklaces, bracelets, and rings, before 
they assume a particle of clothing. Among men, ear- 
jewels are frequent, and in a few may be observed the 
pendent lobe. Some also wear finger and toe rings. 

In the arrangement of their hair, these emigrants 
exhibited a great diversity of taste, with much of what 
some might call an absence of all taste. It was fre- 
quent with the men to shave the head, except a tuft 
on the crown and at the sides. The hair of the vertex 
is never cut, and is sometimes long enough to reach 
the waist. It is either plaited into a queue or tied into 
a knot, or suffered to hang dishevelled. The hair is 
occasionally cut in the most fantastic shapes and 
patterns, and at other times permitted to preserve its 
natural growth and appearance. The women leave it 
as nature formed it, and in them itds often luxuriant 
and beautiful. It is generally lank and soft—in a few 
instances, thick and curling. In young children, it 
may be brown; in adults, always black, but soon 
whitens with age. Most of the women had their arms 
tattooed in blue, but there was nothing remarkable in 
the devices. The other prevalent adornments, if such 
they may be called, were the usual idolatrous symbols. 
The Vishnuvites paint three yellow lines, diverging 
upwards from the root of the nose; the Sivaites pre- 
sent three parallel horizontal white lines across the 
forehead, breast, and upper arms; and it is common 
with them to have a vertical blue line down the 
centre of the forehead. It was the absence of these 
marks that chiefly distinguished from the rest the 
Mohammedans and Roman Catholics. 

Both sexes were sadly inattentive to personal 
cleanliness. Every morning, however, they might 
have been seen in rows along the deck, washing their 
mouths, and rubbing their teeth with pieces of stick, 
kept for the purpose. This was not neglected, even if 
it included the whole ceremony of ablution. They 
were also in the habit of frequently pouring water on 
their feet. The principal occupation of the women 
was that of destroying the vermin with which they 
were infested. 

Their food was according to a dietary scale pre- 
scribed by government, and was more liberal than 
their necessities or inclinations required. Rice was 
the staple article, to which the other ingredients, the 
dholl—a species of pulse—the salt fish, the ghee or 
clarified butter, the tamarinds, and savoury herbs, 
were rather regarded as accessories. Each day’s first 
duty was to serve out in one mass the requisite amount 
of provisions for the whole. The subsequent appro- 
priation and preparation of this food were left to the 
emigrants themselves. It was for the most part con- 
ducted by a certain few, who possessed more activity 
than their neighbours, and sufficed to oceupy them 
all the morning. ‘The rest were perfectly willing 
to be exempt from any trouble but that of eating. 
The proper quantity of rice they estimated by a 
measure brought with them, which allotted to each 
about twenty-four ounces a day; and having been 
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duly proportioned, it was set to boil in large pans. 
A I ty set was provided on either side of the 
ship, one for men of caste, the other for Pariahs and 
Mussulmans. Mohammedans will not eat unless 
the cook be of the faith, but Pariahs are quite 
content to take their food at Moorish hands. One 
day, at the commencement of the voyage, the Moham- 
medan cook refused to act, in consequence of some 


-@ffence he had received, and his place having been 


taken by a Pariah, the Mussulmans refused to eat. 
They demanded a fresh supply, but with a view of 
correcting such evils for the future, the request was 
One of the number, however, whose flesh 

was weak, although his name was Tippoo Saib, par- 
took of the accursed thing, and thereby provoked an 
indignant outbreak on the part of the ‘true believers.’ 
The torrent of abuse poured forth, by one youth in 
particular, was overwhelming and terrific. Of exe- 
crations and expletives they have no lack, but the 
denouncement most in vogue is that of all kinds of 
defilement and dishonour to the female relatives of 
the offender, past, present, and to come. A Hindoo, 
one morning, was detected eating meat that he had 
obtained from the ship’s cook, and had a sentence of 
excommunication passed upon him by those of his 
own caste, though with none of the violence of the 
Mussulman proceedings. The Pariahs will eat any- 
thing. Tha greatest difficulty in provisioning the 
emigrants related to the article of water. At first, 
there was much grumbling about the scantiness of the 
supply, although the consumption exceeded the stipu- 
lated allowance of three quarts a head per day. So, one 
morning the distribution was given up into their own 
hands, and as it was so managed that many did not 
obtain any at all, we had in the evening a rather serious 
disturbance. After this, we had to watch it ourselves, 
but by degrees they learned to practise greater dis- 
cretion and equity, and a better understanding soon 
se among all classes, they could safely be 
trusted with the management of their own affairs. 
In the cooler weather experienced in the latitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the allowance of water was 


more than they needed, and the only article of which | and 


the full prescribed amount was ever in demand was 
tobacco. 


Smoking was their great solace, but they had 
some positive and defined amusements. A tumtum or 
native drum had been provided for them, and when 
first introduced, occasioned much merriment; but as, 
in their music, noise is the chief element, the instru- 
ment was soon disabled and laid aside. There was a 
good deal of singing among them, and they had many 
rhyming tales or fables, but the sounds to which they 
rehearsed them scarcely deserved the name of tunes. 
Men would dance in circles to a measured step, clap- 
ping their hands or striking short sticks; but women 
never joined in the exercise. The only sedentary 
game remarked was one played with counters upon a 
diagram, like a draught-board, chalked on the deck for 
the purpose, and seemed to partake of chance and 
skill combined. Many of the youths amused them- 
selves with athletic sports, and there was a general 
tendency to cheerfulness and mirth, with no deficiency 
of resource as to pastimes. During the lovely weather 
we enjoyed while running through the south-east trade 
of the Atlantic, their fondness for grotesque dressing 
mummery, and practical joking was pursued in a mord 
systematic manner; and with the aid of some rude 
scenery, and a concerted plan, they got up a kind of 
theatrical entertainment. We Europeans were cere- 
moniously invited to witness the performance, in 
which, so far as we could comprehend it, there was 
not much to admire, but as a means of harmless 
diversion to a native audience, it was not to be 
despired. 

On this, as on other occasions, we were necessarily 


much indebted to the services of the professed inter- 
preters; but such lingual acquirements as passed 
muster with the authorities at Madras, were far below 
the standard that strangers like ourselves would have 
found it desirable to impose. One only of this official 
class spoke fluent English. He was a smart young 
man, who had been servant to an officer, and could 
converse with equal ap t ease in four of the 
languages of India, but his character was by no means 
a model of propriety. The vernacular tongues of the 
people were the Tamil and Telugu, and the Mussul- 
mans among themselves used the Hindostani, which 
they have derived from their migratory forefathers, 
but it is not generally known to the heathen inhabit- 
ants of Southern India. The Telugu natives were 
about a fourth of the entire number, but most of them 
could speak Tamil also, and many of Tamil extraction 
were acquainted with Telugu. A knowledge of the 
two languages would seem to prevail extensively; but 
while they have common affinities, they are very unlike 
in details. The Telugu men who worship Vishnu 
are the proper Hindoos. From fifteen to twenty on 
board were able to read and write with ease. Some 
denied that they could do either; but on trial, it was 
found that they could form and pronounce the numer- 
ous alphabetical characters and combinations of their 
native language. The number of these letters and 
sounds is something formidable to an English student 
of the Tamil. Others said that they could read; yet, 
when books were placed in their hands, they were 
evidently at a loss. It seemed a common occurrence 
that they should know their alphabet, picked up, it 
may be, from their parents or playfellows, without 
possessing, under ordinary circumstances, an oppor- 
tunity for further acquirements. The information 
thus gained would be almost mechanical, and of little 
practical utility. The inquiries made with a view 
of testing their attainments, led to a great rage for 
cultivating the literary arts. Paper, pens, and ink 
were eagerly asked fur, or else they were content 
with borrowing or contriving styles for engraving the 
palmyra-leaf. Some became teachers, others learners ; 
from morning to night, for several days, the ship 
resounded with the accustomed din of a school-room. 
Each little world, like the larger one, has its fashions 
and its toys, pursued intensely while they last, but 
easily changed and soon forgotten. But every en- 
conragement was given to the emigrants to favour 
their efforts for improvement; and it is to be hoped 
that, during the voyage, all learned something which 
may have contributed to their subsequent advantage. 
Two births took place into our community. The 
attendant process, with Hindoo women, appears to 
involve little suffering or restraint. They had amongst 
them a species of medical and surgical practice. In 
local hurts and pains, they trusted much to local 
applications, poultices of tamarind, or dholl, or any- 
thing they d procure, chunam rubbed upon the 
spot, frictions, and shampooing. or inward com- 
plaints, their great remedy was ‘ pepper-water,’ a warm 
infusion of aromatic herbs and spice, with onions and 
sugar. Castor-oil was the medicine with which they 
were best acquainted, and with the use of opium they 
were too familiar. ‘I'o prevent or cure convulsions in 
children, they were in the habit of scarring the body 
with red-hot needles. This proceeding was chiefly 
as a charm, though the counter-irritation 
might have some effect. They would also fasten 
strings round their limbs, both as amulets during 
disease and as votive tokens after recovery. These 
were called Sawmy, and supposed to have some sacred 
character or consequence. ‘This word was of the 
commonest application in reference to the creed of 
heathenism. It entered into their most familiar 
patronymics, the equivalents of our Jones and Smith, 
as Ramasawmy, Veerasawmy, Venketasawmy, Mootoo- 
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sawmy, Moonesawmy, Rungasawmy, Cundasawmy, 
Appasawmy, Chiunasawmy. Some man would occa- 
sionally rant and rave, as if divinely or demoniacally 
inspired, throw himself into paroxysms resembling 
epilepsy, and then give vent to incoherent sayings, 
while the bystanders looked on with superstitious 
reverence and awe. This was explained as being the 
work of Sawmy—that is, of some good genius, whose 
influence had been invoked, or else of some evil genius 
whom there was a struggle to expel. Such an exhi- 
bition was several times presented, and it reminded 
us of the pythonesses of old, or of the ‘possessed’ of 
the Gospel narrative. 

To the dark and uncertain teachings of their 
heathenish creed may be traced their moral imbecility, 
and especially their propensity to suicide. On two 
occasions, when morning broke, alarm was given of a 
comrade missing; and the only conclusion at which 
we could arrive was, that he had voluntarily drowned 
himself during the night. Both had been on the sick 
list, though not dangerously indisposed ; and no motive 
| for the deed could be alleged but their general want 
| of power to bear up against suffering of any kind. 
Threats, and even attempts at suicide took place, as 
| the result of disputes and annoyances, and but for 
interference, would have been carried into execution. 
The emigrants were sadly prone to regard trifles in the 
worst light, and exalt them into affairs of serious 
‘importance. They were deficient in moral energy to 
| resist physical evil, soon became depressed, and thus 
were unable to raise their fallen spirits. ‘This was 
especially the case with bodily ailments and disasters ; 
those vexations and disturbances which so often 
arose among them, were found, when analysed, to 
originate in the most absurd and trivial causes. 
Although so fond of quarrelling, they were not much 
addicted to fighting. ‘They were lavish in the foulest 
abuse, and indulged in menacing gestures, but they 
Yrather avoided than courted a close engagement, and 
a few blows soon dismayed them. Tall stout men 
would cry like children, if perchance the assault they 
received were more than verbal; and in all their 
disputes, there was little danger of their doing one 
| another much harm. ‘They were frequently vexed 

with the question, who among them should be 
| greatest? Some pretended that before embarking 
they had been invested with a kind of authority or 

pre-eminence, and would occasionally appeal to the 
| ship’s officers for confirmation of their claims. From 
| the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the truth, it 

was generally advisable not to interfere; but care was 
always taken to correct any evident mistakes, and to 
| prevent the exercise of improper liberties. They were 
| treated with uniform kindness; and on the whole, their 
| conduct was good. At no time had we to deal with 
| positive disaffection or disrespect. Some who at first 
occasioned a degree of trouble and anxiety, afterwards 
| became orderly, civil, and industrious. At the ter- 
mination of the voyage, there was in all a perceptible 
improvement in condition and demeanour. 

When the hour of parting had arrived, not women 
and children only, but men also, shewed evident signs 
of sorrow and reluctance. Much of this may have 


resulted from timidity or doubt as to their future lot, 


the coast, in small schooners belonging to the proprie- 
tors. Our coolies were distributed amang five different 


but much of it arose, we fully believe, from pure | while Piscator fishes. He sets about this new 

regret, and grateful estimation of the care they had | about October, and by April has finished quite a 
received. ‘They were not landed direct in Georgetown, | pocket-arkfull of these additions to nature. This 
but sent to estates up the river Demerara, or along | scarlet fly, almost as big as a bird of paradise, must 


| 


native country, if he chose to demand it. On the 
estates, they were to be accommodated with lodging 
and medical attendance, free of charge. For the first 
fortnight or month, they were supplied with food in 
lieu of wages ; they afterwards would earn according 
to their amount of labovr, being paid in the same 
proportion as Africans or Madeirans. For hard teil, 
they were not well suited; but what they undertook, 
they would execute with neatness; and there was 
enough in the necessities of the colony te give them 
all remunerative employment. 


A REALLY GOOD DAY’S FISHING. 


T HAVE a most unfeigned admiration of good old Izaak 
Walton, and all fishermen; I like to think of them 
as contemplative men, who mizht be anything they 
choose—statesmen, divines, poets—only that they prefer 
being fishermen—lovers of their kind, lovers of scenery, 
lovers of all living things, and possessing some good 
and unquestionable proof that the worm which 

thread alive upon their pitiless hook, and which, to 
the ordinary eye certainly seems not to like it, does 
not in reality suffer in the least. I confess I have 
been many times upon the verge of calling Piscator, 
my uncle, from whom I have expectations which such 
an appellation would ruin, a cruel and cold-blooded 
old villain for the quiet way in which he will torture 
his live bait—never taking the poor creature off until 
it has wriggled its last, and then instantly impaling 
a fresh victim—or selecting a lively minnow out of 
his green water-box, and throwing him into the 
pleasant river, his wished-for home, with a hook that 
he does not know of at first, poor thing, in his under- 
jaw. When he has done his duty even ever so well, 
and given warning of the approach of prey in the most 
sagacious manner by pulling at the float, and has been 
rescued alive, Jonah-like, from the interior of some 
enormous fish, Piscator will not yet suffer him to 
depart, but, confessing that he is a very good bait— 
as if that compliment could atone for these many 
indignities and pains—drops him again delicately into 
the stream; conduct only to be equalled by that of 
the widowed lady in the legend, whose late husband’s 
body is discovered by her lover in the garden fish- 
pond, a receptacle for eels; upon which, ‘ Poor dear Sir 
‘Thomas,’ says the lady, ‘ put him in again, perhaps he'll 
catch us some more. Worse than all, to my taste, looks 
my revered uncle, when he is running after a May-fly, 
in order to impale that: one can bear to see a boy in 
pursuit of a butterfly, because it is not so much 
cruelty that actuates him as curiosity; but an old 
gentleman, bald, pursy—which epithet reminds me 
that I must not let Piscator peruse these remarks— 
and perspiring, striving to catch and put to death, 
under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, a happy and 
inoffensive insect, is a shameful sight. No; I confess 
I like to see fishermen use artificial flies; the mere 
hooking of the fish—which, after all, are meant to be 
eaten—through those horny, bloodless lips of theirs, I 
don’t believe is very painful; and I regard these baits 
with a clear conscience. A good fisherman's book is a 
museum of unnatural science, and I like to examine it 
gratis upon some river-bank, with a cigar in my mouth, 


have taken him a good long time. ‘It is a military 
insect, and a most tremendous bait for the female,’ 


estates, in gangs of fifty, formed by mutual arrange- | says my uncle, who, I am thankful to say, is a con- 
ment, according to caste or family and social connec- | firmed old bachelor; ‘there is nothing in that fine 
tions, each party having an interpreter; and most of | cresture whatever except a little wood and wire; but 
them had to travel from twenty to thirty miles. Every | he kills, Bob—he kills.’ 
one was furnished with a passport, which, after five) Why, by the by, do pursy old fellows after fifty, 
years’ service, would procure him a free return to his | almost without exception, repeat their words? 
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‘It is a fine day,’ observes Piscator, when I salute 
him in the morning—‘a very fine day—a very fine 
day, indeed, Bob,’ as though there was somebody 
contradicting that assertion. And ‘your mother is 
well, is she, Bob? Your mother is well? Good, Bob, 
good—very good.’ I think they have some idea that 
this makes an ordinary sentence remarkable, and they 
wish, perhaps, to give you an opportunity or two of 
setting it down in your note-book. 

*What is this huge black and white fly, uncle,’ I 
inquire, ‘like an excellent imitation of a death’s-head 


? 

‘ Death’s-head ‘iddlestick !’ cries Piscator, in a fury ; 
‘it’s nothing of the kind, Bob—nothing of the kind. 
|I call it the Popular Preacher, and it also is a good 
bait for the female—the serious female, that is. I 
have killed a number of chub with that fly, sir—a 
number of stout chub.’ 

There is a sort of box, also, attached to Piscator’s 
book which contains even still more wonderful 
effigies ; spinning minnows, twice as large as any in 
real life, and furnished with Archimedean screws; 
mice with machinery inside instead of intestines, and 
composite animals—half toad, half gergoyle—of which 
pike are supposed to become readily enamoured. 

What a glorious amusement must indeed be that of 
the fly-fisher, climbing up in his huge waterproof 
boots the bed of some rock-strewn stream, amid the 
music of a hundred falls, and under the branching 
shelter of the oak and mountain ash, through which 
the sunbeams weave such fairy patterns upon his 
watery path! I never could throw a fly myself by 
reason of these same branches; I left my uncle’s 
favourite killer—brown, with a yellow stripe—at the 
top of an inaccessible alder, on our very last expedition 
together, just after we had taken a great deal of trouble, 
too, in its extrication from the right calf of Piscator, 
where I had inadvertently hitched it. I am too clumsy 
and near-sighted, and indeed much too impatient for the 
higher flights of fishing. Piscator starts in the dusk, 
in order to be up at some mountain tarn by daylight, 
and comes back in the evening with half-a-dozen fine 
trout, well satisfied ; now I would much rather have 
half-an-hour’s good fishing for bleak in a ditch with 
a landing-net. However, I do rise to gudgeon-fishing. 

I know no pleasanter and more dream-like enjoy- 
ment than that I have often experienced on the bank 
of some ait (which some ingenious persons still spell 
‘eyot’) in the bosom of old Father Thames; or, better 
still, on an arm-chair in a punt pitched in one of his 
back-waters. Let a little beer be in the boat and some 
tobacco, with perhaps a sympathising friend; then 
what a scene it is! Before us, the great roomy eel- 

are hanging idle over the foamy lasher, in waiting 

the night; their withy bands seem dry and rotten 
enough in the sunshine, but they are good for many a 
summer yet; beyond them lies the round island where 
the bending osiers dip their green heads into the flood 
till they be needed ; in its centre, is the large leafless 
nest of her, ‘born to be the only graceful shape of 
scorn,’ the river swan; and around it grow those 
starry river buds,’ the lilies ; on the right hand, stately 
woods slope up from the very bank to the horizon ; on 


whose shining paddies we see disappear, one after 
one, under the low dark archway; and whir, whir, go 
half a score of little wheels within the bowels of the 

uaint old wooden house; along the main stream, 

yond the mill-race, and separated from it by another 
island, ply the heavy-laden barges with half-a-dozen 
horses apiece, on one of which the lazy driver sits, 
like a lady, sideways, with his red woollen droop- 
ing upon one side, and his pipe scarcely kept alight; 


market-people are going and returning along the 
towing-path, too, to Camelot, or, as it is called at this 
particular time and place, to Cookham; pleasure- 
boats pass in the distance, filled with ladies, with brass 
bands, with racing crews ; the locksman sees them from 
his lofty post, and the huge gates slowly part to let 
them through: all this we watch afar off, and have no 
part with the great stream of existence regarded 
from its calmest of back-waters. As for the fishing 
itself, that is very pleasant ; I always look away when 
the man puts on the gentle; and my friend and I have 
shilling bets upon which catches the next fish. We did 
bet at least at one time, until I detected him in the 
ingenious but fraudulent maneuvre of pulling the 
same perch up again and again, by which he not only 
won half a sovereign of me, but gloried in his shame. 
I love the very dropping of the boat from ‘pitch’ to 
‘pitch ;’ the careful fixing of it between its two bare 
poles ; the measuring with the plummet for length of 
line; the chucking the bread and meal in for the 
gratuitous entertainment of the fish; the grating of 
the iron rake in the pebbly bottom; and all the 
machinery which is set in motion to persuade me 
that I am doing something and not nothing. 

Better than all, perhaps, is the after-entertainment 
at the old-fashioned river inn, where jack is stuffed 
in some peculiarly t manner, or there is an 
especial patent for frying trout; where awful speci- 
mens of both those fish, with particularly protuberant 
eyes, are suspended in the low-roofed cosy dining- 
room, along with the portrait of some famous fisher- 
man, and the rules of the local angling club. The 
heroes of these places are not insolent and puffed up 
with knowledge, as hunters and shooters for the most 
part are, but freely and graciously impart intelligence 
to the unlearned. I confess at once that I have caught 
but two perch all day; my friend, three perch; and 
Jones, the man, about eight dozen. ‘Ay, ay, and 
very well too,’ observes the landlord ; ‘ Jones is a good 
rod; you should have tried Miller’s Hole with the 
minnow ;’ and so on. I have fished for bigger fish 
than perch. I once went out—went in, I should say— 
to spear barbel: that is a very splendid and almost 
warlike amusement. You see the leviathan reposing 
upon the pebbles beneath; silently, softly, you seize 
a long barbed spear, and measure the distance between 
you and your prey exactly; you think it to be about 
four feet, whereas the real depth of water is six feet at 
the very least. Striking, under this impression, with 
all your force, you throw yourself into the river, arrive 
upon the very spot which the barbel recently occupied, 
and are lucky if you can swim as well as he. When- 
ever I attempt anything above my perch, indeed, I fail 
miserably ; ‘the party’ who occupied my seat in the 
punt on the previous day has caught so many trout, 
he could not carry half of them away with him; and 
‘the party’ who comes the day afterwards, again, is 
equally successful ; but, for me, I might just as well 
have baited my hook with a pack of cards. However, 
at the end of this last summer, I had one really good 
day's fishing, killing with my single rod carp and 
trout, of such magnitude and number as Piscator 
himself would have been proud to tell of; and it came 
to pass in this way. 

The Marquis of B——, whom I call ‘B.’ in conver- 
sation with strangers, is a good friend of mine, who 
has known me for many years. If he met me in the 
market-place of our borough, his lordship would, I am 
sure, say: ‘How d’ye do?’ or, ‘How are you?’ and 
thank me, perhaps, for the pains I took about the 
return of his second son. I have dined more than once 
at the Hall, during election-time, and his lordship has 
not failed to observe to me: ‘A glass of wine with 
you?’ or, ‘Will you join us, my dear sir?’ quite 
confidentially upon each occasion; the words may be 
nothing indeed, but his lordship’s manner is such that 
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the left ie the miller’s garden, upon an island like- 
wise, with the high broad mill-stream running swiftly 
on its eastern shore, almost upon a level with the 
flowers; clack, clack, goes the great clumsy wheel, 
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I protest that when he to me I feel as if I had 
had the wine. Well, only a month ago, he sent me a 
card, permitting me to have one day’s fishing in his 
home preserves. Piscator tried to persuade me to 
give it up to him, but I said ‘No,’ because he can 
catch fish anywhere, and I do not possess that faculty ; 
so he gave me the most minute directions overnight, 
— famous book of flies, and his best 


How beautiful looked the grand old park upon that 
morning! The 


copse and fern, 
Twinkled the ear and tail-— 


cropping with reverted glance the short rich 

or bounding across the carriage-drives in herds; the 
mighty oak-trees, shadowing half an acre each; the 
sedgy pools, with water-fowl rising from their rims 
with sudden cry ; and the winding brooks, where shot 
the frequent trout from side to side. Now from their 
right banks I fished—now from their left; and now, 
regretful that I did not borrow Piscator’s boots, I 
strode, with turned-up trousers, in the very bed of 
the stream; still, I could not touch a fin. I began 
to think that my uncle had given me, out of envy, 
wrong directions, and provided me with impossible 
flies. At last I came upon a large brown pool, with 
a tumbling fall; and ‘Now,’ cried I aloud, ‘for a 
tremendous trout, or never!’ 

* Never,’ cried a hoarse voice, with provincial accent; 
‘I’m dang’d if thee isn’t a cool hand, anyway.’ 

This was the keeper. I saw how the case stood at 
once, and determined to have a little sport of some 
kind, at all events. 

‘Hush, my good man,’ I whispered, ‘don’t make a 
omer I have reason to believe that there are fish 


‘Woot thee coom out of t’ stream (it was up to my 
waist), or maun I coom in and fetch thee?’ 

*No,’ said I blandly, ‘don’t come in on any account, 
the least splash would be fatal; stay just where you 
are, and I daresay you will see me catch one in this 
very spot. It’s beautiful weather.’ 

I got out upon one bank, as the giant, speechless 
with rage, slipped in from the other. When he had 
waded half-way across— 

‘Do you think I am poaching, my good man?’ 
inquired I innocently. 

‘I knaws thee is’t,’ quoth the keeper, adding a 
violent expletive. 

‘Well, I have a card here from my friend B.,’ said 
I, ‘ which I should have thought was quite sufficient.’ 

‘Thy friend B.,’ roared the other sarcastically, ‘let 
me get at thee.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘old B. of the Hall; don’t you know 
him ?—the marquis.’ 

The dripping savage was obliged to confess that my 
ticket of permission was genuine. 

* But how do I knaw as thee beest the right man as 
is named here?’ urged he obstinately. 

A cold sweat began to bedew me, for I had not 


thought it necessary to bring out my visiting-cards. 


‘Right man,’ cried I indignantly ; ‘of course I am, 
why not ?’ 

‘Of coorse, why of coorse,’ sneered the brutal 
ruffian, ‘ thee must coom along with me.’ 

A bright thought suddenly flashed across me: 
‘Look here, my good man; look at my pocket-hand- 
kerchief; J. P.; ain’t those the right initials? Con- 
found you, would you like to see the tail of my shirt 
also? I'll tell B. of you, as sure as you live.” At 
which the giant, convinced against his will, left me in 


peace. 

I fished until dewy eve, and still caught nothing. 
At last, in the near neighbourhood of the Hall itself, I 
came upon a little pond environed by trees; the fish 


were so numerous in it, that they absolutely darkened 
the water. I had only just lodged my fly upon the 
surface, and, behold! I caught and easily landed a 
magnificent carp; again, and a trout of at least six 
pounds rewarded me; a third time, and I hooked 
another carp; and so on. I was intoxicated with my 
success. In the couple of hours of daylight which yet 
remained to me, I filled not only Piscator’s largest 
fishing-basket, but my pockets also, ‘ What will my 
uncle say to this?’ thought I. He did not know what 
to say. We dined, we supped, we breakfasted off the 
very finest; we spent the next morning in despatching 
the next best in baskets to distant friends. I was 
the hero of the family for four-and-twenty hours, 
although Piscator tried to make out that it was all 
owing to the excellence of his flies. At four o’clock 
on the following afternoon, however, arrived my friend 
the keeper, taller than ever, pale with passion, more 
inimical-looking than on the day before. 

‘Well, thee hast about been and done it, with thy 
ticket and thy friend B., ” quoth he. 

‘Yes,’ said I cheerfully, ‘ you’re right: I rather 
flatter myself I have. Sixty-seven pounds of fish, 
my man’ (triumphantly). 

* Sixty-seven pounds!’ said he, with a ghastly grin. 

* Ay,’ said I, ‘not an ounce less: thirty pounds of 
carp, twenty pounds of trout, and seventeen pounds 
of—I’m hanged if I know what fish.’ 

‘Thirty pounds of carp, twenty pounds of trout, and 
seventeen pounds of he’s hanged if he knows what 
fish,’ repeated the keeper, as if he was going to cry. 

‘Yes,’ added I; ‘and all out of one little bit of a 


‘Pond!’ cried Piscator, entering the room at this 
juncture, ‘you never told me anything about a pond, 
Bob.’ 


* Well—no,’ said I, blushing a little. ‘I confess I 
thought it better to say stream. I did catch them in 
the pond close by the Hall.’ 

‘Why, you’ve been fishing in the marquis’s private 
stew, Bob!’ cried my uncle horrorstruck. 

* Yes,’ cried the keeper, blowing into his fists, as if 
preparing for a murderous assault upon my counte- 
nance; ‘he’s been a-fishing in the stew-pond, in his 
friend B.’s private stew.’ 

And this was the only really good day’s fishing I 
ever had.’ 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
GROWING OLD. 


Do ye think of the days that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night? 
Do ye wish that the morn would bring back the time, 
When your heart and your step were so light? 
‘I think of the days that are gone, Robin, 
And of all that I joyed in then; 
But the brightest that ever arose on me, 
I have never wished back again.” 
Growrne old. A time we talk of, and jest or moralise 
over, but find almost impossible to realise—at least to 
ourselves. In others, we can see its approach clearer: 
yet even then we are slow to recognise it. ‘ What, 
Miss So-and-so looking old—did you say ? Impossible: 
she is quite a young person ; only a year older than I— 
and that would make her just——. Bless me! I am 
forgetting how time goes on. Yes’—with a faint 
deprecation which truth forbids you to contradict, and 
politeness to notice—‘I suppose we are neither of us 
so young as we used to be.’ 

Without doubt, it is a trying crisis in a woman's 
life—a single woman's particularly—when she begins 
to suspect she is ‘not so young as she used to be;’ 
that, after crying ‘ Wolf’ ever since the respectable 
maturity of seventeen—as some young ladies are fond 
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of doing, to the extreme amusement of their friends— 
the grim wolf, old age, is actually shewing his teeth in 
the distance; and no courteous blindness on the part 
of these said friends, no alarmed indifference on her 
own, can neutralise the fact that he is, if still far off, 
jn sight. And, however charmingly poetical he may 
appear to sweet fourteen-and-a-half, who writes melan- 
-eiioly verses about ‘I wish I were again a child,’ or 
_ merry three-and-twenty, who preserves in silver paper 
*my first gray hair,’ old age, viewed as a near 
approaching reality, is—quite another thing. 

To feel that you have had your fair half at least of 
_ the ordinary term of years allotted to mortals; that 
you have no right to expect to be any handsomer, or 
_ stronger, or happier than you are now; that you have 
climbed to the summit of life, whence the next step 
| must necessarily be decadence. Ay, though you do 
' pot feel it; though the air may be as fresh, and the 
view as grand—still, you know that it is so. Slower 
or faster, you are going down-hill. To those who go 
-in-hand,’ 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
it may be a safer and sweeter descent; but I am 
writing for those who have to make the descent 
alone. 

It is not a pleasant descent at the beginning. When 
you find at parties that you are not asked to dance 
as much as formerly, and your partners are chiefly 
| stout middle-aged gentlemen and slim lads who blush 
terribly and require a great deal of drawing out. 
When you are ‘dear’-ed and patronised by stylish 
_ young chits who were in their cradles when you were 
_@ grown woman; or when some boy, who was your 

plaything in petticoats, has the impertinence to look 
_ over your head, bearded and grand, or even to con- 
| sult you on his love-affairs. When you find your 
| acquaintance delicately abstaining from the term ‘old 
| maid’ in your presence, or immediately qualifying it 
, by an eager panegyric on the solitary sisterhood. When 
| servants address you as ‘Ma’am’ instead of ‘ Miss;’ 
| and if you are at all stout and comfortable-looking, 
| strange shopkeepers persist in making out your bills 
| to ‘Mrs Blank,’ and pressing upon your notice toys 
| and perambulators. 
Rather trying, too, when in speaking of yourself as 
a ‘girl’—which, from long habit, you unwittingly do 
| —you detect a covert smile on the face of your inter- 
_ locutor; or, led by chance excitement to deport yourself 
| in an ultra-youthful manner, some instinct warns you 
that you are making yourself ridiculous. Or catching 
| in some strange looking-glass the face that you are 
too familiar with to notice much, ordinarily, you 
suddenly become aware that it is not a young face; 
that it will never be a young face again; that it will 
gradually alter and alter, until the known face of your 
girlhood, whether plain or pretty, loved or disliked, 
admired or despised, will have altogether vanished— 
nay, is vanished: look as you will, you cannot see it 
any more. 

There is no denying the fact, and it ought to silence 
many an ill-natured remark upon ‘mutton dressed 
lamb-fashion,’ ‘ young ladies of a certain age,’ and the 
like—that with most people the passing from maturity 
to middie age is so gradual, as to be almost imper- 
ceptible to the individual concerned. It is very 
difficult for a woman to recognise that she is growing 
old; and to many—nay, to all, more or less—this 


_culous that season of early autumn which ought to be 


jeunesse are most prone to fall into: one hardly knows 


recognition cannot but be fraught with considerable | 
pain. Even the most*frivolous are somewhat to be 
pitied, when, not conducting themselves as passées, 
because they really do not think it, they expose them- 
selves to all manner of misconstructions by still deter- 
minedly grasping that fair sceptre of youth, which 
they never suspect is now the merest ‘rag of sove- 
reignty ’"—sovereignty deposed. 

Nor can the most sensible woman fairly put aside 
her youth, all it has enjoyed, or lost, or missed—its 
hopes and interests, omissions and commissions, 
doings and sufferings—satisfied that it is henceforth to 
be considered entirely as a thing gone by—without a 
momentary spasm of the heart. Young people forget 
this as completely as they forget that they themselves 
may one day experience the same, or they would not 
be so ready to laugh at even the foolishest of those 
foolish old virgins, who deems herself juvenile long 
after everybody else has ceased to share in the pleas- 
ing delusion, and thereby makes both useless and ridi- 


the most peaceful, abundant, safe, and sacred time in | 
a woman’s whole existence. They would not, with the 
proverbial harsh judgment of youth, scorn so cruelly 
those poor little absurdities, of which the unlucky 
person who indulges therein is probably quite unaware 
—merely dresses as she has always done, and carries 
on the harmless coquetries and minanderies of her 
teens, unconscious how exceedingly ludicrous they 
appear in a lady of—say forty! Yet in this sort of | 
exhibition, which society too often sees and enjoys, 
any honest heart cannot but often feel that of all the 
actors engaged in it, the one who plays the least objec- 
tionable and disgraceful part is she who only makes a 
fool of herself. 

Yet why should she do it? Why cling so desper- 
ately to the youth that will not stay? and which, after 
all, is not such a very precious or even a happy thing ? 
Why give herself such a world of trouble to deny or 
conceal her exact age, when half her acquaintance 
must either know it or guess it,or be supremely 
indifferent about it? Why appear dressed—undressed, 


cynics would say—after the pattern of her niece, the | 
belle of the ball; annoying the eye with beauty either 
half withered, or long overblown, and which in its 
prime would have been all the lovelier for more 
concealment ? 

In this matter of dress, a word or two. There are 
two styles of costume which ladies past their premitre 


which is the worst. Perhaps, though, it is the ultra- 
juvenile-——such as the insane juxtaposition of a yellow 
skin and white tarlatane, or the anomalous adorning 
of gray hair with artificial flowers. It may be ques- 
tioned whether at any age beyond twenty a ball- 
costume is really becoming; but after thirty, it is the 
very last sort of attire that a lady can assume with 
impunity. It is said that you can only make yourself 
look younger. by dressing a little older than you really 
are; and truly I have seen many a woman look 
withered and old in the customary evening-dress 
which, being unmarried, she thinks necessary to shiver 
in, who would have appeared fair as a sunshiny 
October day, if she would only have done nature the 
justice to assume, in her autumn-time, an autumnal 
livery. If she would only have the sense to believe 
that gray hair was meant to soften wrinkles and 
brighten faded cheeks, giving the same effect for 
which our youthful grandmothers wore powder; that 
flimsy, light-coloured gowns, fripperied over with 
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trimmings, only suit airy figures and active motions; 
that a sober-tinted substantial gown and a pretty cap 
will any day take away ten years from a lady’s appear- 
ance. Above all, if she would observe this one grand 
rule of the toilet, always advisable, but after youth 
indispensable—that though good personal ‘ points’ are 
by no means a warrant for undue exhibition thereof, 
no point that is positively unbeautiful ought ever, by 
any pretence of fashion or custom, to be shewn. 

The other sort of dress, which, it must be owned, is 
less frequent, is the dowdy style. People say—though 
not very soon—‘ Oh, I am not a young woman now ; 
it does not signify what I wear.’ Whether they quite 
believe it, is another question; but they say it—and 
act upon it when laziness or indifference prompts. 
Foolish women! they forget that if we have reason at 
any time more than another to mind our ‘looks,’ it is 
when our looks are departing from us. Youth can 
do almost anything in the toilet-—middle age cannot; 
yet is none the less bound to present to her friends 
and society the most pleasing exterior she can. Easy 
is it to do this when we have those about us who love 
us, and take notice of what we wear, and in whose 
eyes we would like to appear gracious and lovely to 
the last, so far as nature allows: not easy when 
things are otherwise. This perhaps is the reason why 
we see sO many unmarried women grow careless and 
‘old-fashioned ’ in their dress—* What does it signify ? 
—nobody cares.’ 

I think a woman ought to care a little for herself—a 
very little. Without preaching up vanity, or undue 


ing one’s self for nobody’s pleasure in particular—is it 
not still a right and becoming feeling to have some 
respect for that personality which, as well as our soul, 
heaven gavé us to make the best of? And is it not 
our duty—considering the great number of uncomely 
people there are in the world—to lessen it by each of 
us making herself as little uncomely as she can? 

Because a lady ceases to dress youthfully, she has 
no excuse for dressing untidily; and though having 
found out that one general style suits both her person, 
her taste, and convenience, she keeps to it, and gener- 
ally prefers moulding the fashion to herself, rather 
than herself to the fashion. Still, that is no reason 
why she should shock the risible nerves of one gener- 
ation, by shewing up to them the out-of-date costume 
of another. Neatness invariable; hues carefully har- 
monised, and, as time advances, subsiding into a 
general unity of tone, softening and darkening in 
colour, until black, white, and gray alone remain, as 
the suitable garb for old age: these things are every 
woman’s bounden duty to observe as long as she 
lives. No poverty, grief, sickness, or loneliness— 

ose mental causes which act so strongly upon the 
external life—can justify any one (to use a phrase 
probably soon to be obsolete when clarity and com- 
mon sense have left the rising generation no Fifth 
of November) involuntarily ‘making a Guy of herself.’ 

That slow, fine, and yet perceptible change of mien 
and behaviour, natural and proper to advancing years, 
is scarcely reducible to rule at all. It is but the outer 
reflection of an inward process of the mind. We only 
fliscover its full effect by the absence of it, as noticeable 
in a person ‘who has such very “ young” manners,’ 
who falls into raptures of enthusiasm, and expresses 
loudly every emotion of her nature. Such a charac- 
ter, when real, is unobjectionable, nay, charming, in 
extreme youth; but the great improbability of its 
being real, makes it rather ludicrous, if not disagree- 
able, in mature age, when the passions die out, or 
| are quieted down, the sense of happiness itself is 
calm, and the fullest, tenderest tide of which the loving 
heart is capable, may be described by those ‘ still 
waters’ which ‘run deep.’ 


To ‘grow old gracefully,’ as one, who truly has government of the universe; to see the grand workings 


waste of time over that most thankless duty of adorn- | lif 


exemplified her theory, has written and expressed it, 
is a good and beautiful thing; to grow old worthily, 
a better. And the first effort to that end, is not only 
to recognise, but to become personally reconciled to 
the fact of youth’s departure ; to see, or, if not seeing, 
to have faith in, the wisdom of that which we call 
change, yet which is in truth progression; to follow 
openly and fearlessly, in ourselves and our own life, 
the same law which makes spring pass into summer, 
summer into autumn, autumn into winter, preserving 
an especial beauty and fitness in each of the four. 

Yes, if women could only believe it, there is a 
wonderful beauty even in growing old. The charm 
of expression arising from softened temper or ripened 
intellect, often amply atones for the loss of form and 
colouring ; and, consequently, to those who never 
could boast either of these latter, years give much 
more than they take away. A sensitive person often 
requires half a lifetime to get thoroughly used to this 
corporeal machine, to attain a wholesome indifference 
both to its defects and perfections—and to learn at last, 
what nobody would acquire from any teacher but 
experience, that it is the mind alone which is of any 
consequence ; that with a good temper, sincerity, and 
a moderate stock of brains—or even the two former 
only—any sort of body can in time be made useful, 
respectable, and agreeable, as a travelling-dress for 
the soul. Many a one, who was absolutely plain in 
youth, thus grows pleasant and well-looking in declining 
years, You will hardly ever find anybody, not ugly 
in mind, who is repuisively ugly in person after middle 
ife. 

So with the character. If a woman is ever to be wise 
or sensible, the chances are that she will have become 
so somewhere between thirty and forty. Her natural 
good qualities will have developed; her evil ones have 
either been partly subdued, or have overgrown her 
like rampant weeds; for however we may talk about 
people being ‘not a whit altered’—‘ just the same as 
ever’—not one of us is, or can be, for long together, 
exactly the same; no moré than that the body we 
carry with us is the identical body we were born 
with, or the one we supposed ours seven years ago. 
Therein, as in our spiritual self which inhabits it, goes 
on a perpetual change and renewal: if this ceased, the 
result would be, not permanence, but corruption. In 
moral and mental, as well as physical growth, it is 
impossible to remain stationary ; if we do not advance, 
we retrograde. Talk of ‘too late to improve’—‘ too 
old to learn,’ &c. Idle words! A human being should 
| be improving with every day of a lifetime; and will 
probably have to go on learning through all the ages 
of immortality. 

And this brings me to one among the number of 
what I may term ‘ the pleasures of growing old.’ 

At our outset, ‘to love’ is the verb we are most 
prone to conjugate; afterwards, we discover that 
though the first, it is by no means the sole verb in the 
| grammar of life, or even the only one that implies 
(vide Lennie or Murray) ‘ to be, to do, or to suffer. To 
know—that is, to acquire, to find out, to be able to 
trace and appreciate the causes of things, gradually 
becomes a necessity, an exquisite delight. We begin 
to taste the full meaning of that promise which des- 
cribes the other world as a place where ‘ we shall know 
even as we are known.’ Nay, even this world, with all 
its burdens and pains, presents itself in a phase of 
abstract interest entirely apart from ourselves and our 
small lot therein, whether joyful or sorrowful. We take 
pleasure in tracing the large workings of all things— 
more clearly apprehended as we cease to expect, or 
| conduct ourselves as if we expected, that Providence 
| will appear as Deus ex machind for our own private 
| benefit. We are able to pass out of our own small 
daily sphere, and take interest in the marvellous 
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of cause and effect, the educing of good out of apparent 
evil, the clearing away of the knots in tangled destinies, 
general or individual, the wonderful agency of time, 
change, and progress in ourselves, in those surrounding 
us, and in the world at large. We have lived just 
long enough to catch a faint tone or two of the 
large harmonies of nature and fate—to trace the 
a nt plot and purpose of our own life and that of 
ion sufficiently to make us content to sit still and 
see the play played out. As I once heard said: ‘We 
feel we should like to go on living, were it only out of 
curiosity.’ 

In small minds, this feeling expends itself in 
meddling, gossiping, dal gering; but such are 
only the abortive developments of a right noble 
quality, which, properly guided, results in benefits 
incalculable to the individual and to society. For, 
undoubtedly, the after-half of life is the best working- 
time. Beautiful is youth’s enthusiasm, and grand are 
its achievements; but the most solid and permanent 
good is done by the persistent strength and wide 
experience of middle age. 

A principal agent in this is a blessing which rarely 
comes till then—contentment: not mere resignation, 
a passive acquiescence in what cannot be removed, but 
active contentment; bought, and cheaply, too, by a 

share in that daily account of joy and pain, 
which, the longer one lives the more one sees, is pretty 
equally balanced in all lives. Young people are happy 
—enjoy ecstatically, either in prospect or fruition, ‘the 
top of life;’ but they are very seldom contented. It is 
not possible. Not till the cloudy maze is half travelled 
through, and we begin to see the object and purpose 
of it, can we be really content. 

One great element in this—nor let us think shame 
to grant that which God and nature also allow— 
consists in the doubtful question ‘to marry or not to 
marry,’ being by this time generally settled; the 
world’s idle curiosity or impertinent meddling there- 
with having come to an end; which alone is a great 
boon to any woman. Her relations with the other sex 
imperceptibly change their character, or slowly decline. 
Though there are exceptions, of old lovers who have 
become friends, and friends whom no new love could 
make swerve from the fealty of years, still it usually 
happens thus. If a woman wishes to retain her sway 
over mankind, not an unnatural wish even in the good 
and amiable, who have been long used to attention 
and admiration in society, she must do it by means 
quite different from any she has hitherto employed. 
Even then, be her wit ever so sparkling, her influence 
ever so pure and true, she will often find her listener 
preferring bright eyes to intellectual conversation, and 
the satisfaction of his heart to the improvement of his 
mind. And who can blame him? 

Pleasant as men’s society undoubtedly is ; honour- 
able, well-informed gentlemen, who meet a lady on the 
easy neutral ground of mutual esteem, and take more 
pains to be agreeable to her than, unfortunately, her 
own sex frequently do; they are, after all, but men. Not 
one of them is really necessary to a woman’s happiness, 
except the one whom, by this time, she has probably 
either seen, or lost, or found. Therefore, however 
uncomplimentary this may sound to those charming 
and devoted creatures, which of course they always 
are in ladies’, young ladies’ society, an elderly lady 
may be well content to let them go, before they depart 
of their own accord. I fear the waning coquette and 
the ancient beauty, as well as the ordinary woman, 
who has had her fair share of both love and liking, 
must learn and shew by her demeanour shie has learned 
that the only way to preserve the unfeigned respect 
of the opposite sex, is by letting them see that she can 
do without either their attention or their admiration. 

Another source of contentment, which in youth's 
fierce self-dependence it would be vain to look for—is 


the recognition of one’s own comparative unimport- 
ance and helplessness in the scale of fate. We begin 
by thinking we can do everything, and that everything 
rests with us to do; the merest trifle frets and disturbs 
us; the restless heart wearies itself with anxieties over 
its own future, the tender one over the futures of those 
dear to it. Many a young face do I see, wearing 
the indescribable Martha-look—‘ troubled about 
many things’—whom I would fain remind of the anec- 
dote of the ambassador in China. To him, tossing 
sleepless on his bed, his old servant said: 

‘Sir, may I put to you, and will you answer, three 
questions? First, did not the Almighty govern this 
world very well before you came into it?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘And will He not also do the same when you are 
gone out of it?’ 

*I know that, 

‘Then, do you not think, sir, that He is able to 
govern it while you are in it?’ 

The ambassador smiled assent, turned round, and 
slept calmly. 

Alas, it is the slowest and most painful lesson that 
Faith has to learn—Faith, not Indifference—to do 
steadfastly and patiently all that lies to her hand; and 
there leave it, believing that the Almighty is able to 
govern His own world. 

It is said that we suffer less as we grow older, that 
pain, like joy, becomes dulled by repetition, or by the 
callousness that comes with years. In one sense this 
is true. If there is no joy like the joy of youth, the 
rapture of a first love, the thrill of a first ambition, 
God’s great mercy has also granted that there is no 
anguish like youth’s pain ; so total, so hopeless, blotting 
out earth and heaven, falling down upon the whole 
being like a stone. ‘This never comes in after-life, 
because the sufferer, if he or she have lived to any 
purpose at all, has learned that God never meant any 
human being to be crushed under any calamity like 
a blindworm under a stone. 

For lesser evils, the fact that our interests gradually 
take a wider range, allows more scope for the healing 
power of compensation. Also our strongest idiosyn- 
crasies, our loves, hates, sympathies, and prejudices, 
having assumed a more rational and softened shape, we 
do not present so many angles for the rough attrition 
of the world. Likewise, with the eye of that Faith 
already referred to, we have come to view life in its 
entirety, instead of agonisingly puzzling over its 
disjointed parts, which are not, and were never meant 
to be, made wholly clear to mortal eye. And that 
calm twilight, which by nature’s kindly law so soon 
begins to creep over the past, throws over all things 
a softened colouring which altogether transcends and 
forbids regret. I suppose there is hardly any woman 
with a good heart, and a clear conscience, who does 
not feel, on the whole, the infinite truth of the verses 
at the head of this paper, and of the other two verses 
which I here add—partly because a pleasant rhyme is 
a wholesome thing to cling about the memory, and 
partly in the hope that some one may own or claim 
this anonymous song: 


Do ye think of the hopes that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night ? 

Do ye gather them up as they faded fast 
Like buds with an early blight ? 

‘I think of the hopes that are gone, Robin, 

And I mourn not their stay was fleet ; 

For they fell as the leaves of the red rose fall, 
And were even in falling, sweet.’ 


Do ye think of the friends that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night? 

Do ye wish they were round you aga’n once more 

By the hearth that they made so bright ? 
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- *I think of the friends that are gone, Robin, 
’ _ They are dear to my heart as then : 
But the best and the dearest among them all 
I have never wished back again!’ 


Added to all these reasons, contentment, faith, 
cheerfulness, and the natural calming down of both 
passions and emotions, which give a woman greater 
capacity for usefulness in middle life, than in any 
previous portion of her existence, is another—her 
greater independence. By the time she has arrived at 
the half of those threescore-years-and-ten, which form 
the largest available limit of active life, she will 
generally have become, in the best sense of the term, 
her own mistress: I do not mean as regards exemption 
from family ties and restrictions, for this sort of 
liberty is sadder than bondage, but she will be mistress 
over herself—she will have learned to understand 
herself, mentally and bodily. Nor is this last a small 


making, and whose lot lies in their own hands. Not 
through any foolish independence of mankind, or 
adventurous misogamy : let people prate as they will, 
the woman was never born yet who would not cheer- 
fully and proudly give herself and her whole destiny 
into a worthy hand, at the right time, and under 
fitting circumstances—that is, when her whole heart and 
conscience accompanied and sanctified the gift. But 
marriage ought always to be a question not of neces- 
sity but choice. Every girl ought to be taught that a 
hasty, loveless union stamps upon her as foul dis- 
honour as one of those connections which omit the legal 
ceremony altogether ; and that, however pale, dreary, 
and toilsome a single life may be, unhappy married life 
must be tenfold worse—an ever-haunting temptation, 
an incurable regret, a torment from which there is no 
escape but death. There is many a bridal-chamber 
over which ought to be placed no other inscription 
than that well-known one over the gate of Dante’s 


advantage, for it often takes years to comprehend, and | hell 


act upon when comprehended, the physical peculi- 
arities of one’s own constitution. Much valetudinar- 
jianism among women arises from ignorance or neglect 
of the commonest sanitary laws; and indifference to 
that grand preservative of a healthy body, a well- 
controlled, healthy mind. Both of these are more 
attainable in middle age than youth; and, therefore, 
the sort of happiness they bring—a solid, useful, 
available happiness—is more in her power then, than 
at any earlier period. 

And why? Because she has ceased to think prin- 
cipally of herself and her own pleasures; because, as 
I tried to shew in a former paper, happiness itself has 
become to her an accidental thing, which the good 
God may give or withhold as He sees most fit for her 
—most adapted to the work for which He means to 
use her in her generation. This conviction of being 
at once an active and a passive agent—self-working, 
worked through, and worked upon—is surely conse- 
cration enough to form the peace, nay, the happiness, 
of any good woman’s life: enough, be it ever so 
solitary, to sustain it until the end. 

In what manner such a conviction should be carried 
out, no one individual can venture to advise. Women’s 
work is, in this age, if undefined, almost unlimited, 
when the woman herself so chooses. She alone can 
be a law unto herself; deciding, acting according to 
the circumstances in which her lot is placed. 

And have we not many who do so act? Women of 
property, whose name is a proverb for generous and 
wise charities—whose riches, carefully guided, flow 
into innumerable channels, freshening the whole land. 
Women of rank and influence, who use both, or lay 
aside both, in the simplest humility, for labours of 
love, which level, or rather raise, all classes to one 
common sphere of womanhood. And many others, of 
whom the world knows nothing, who have taken the 
wisest course that any unmarried woman can take, 
and made for themselves a home and a position: some 
as the ladies Bountiful of a country neighbourhood ; 
some as elder sisters, on whom has fallen the bringing 
up of whole families, and to whom has tacitly been 
accorded the headship of the same, by the love and 
a of more than one generation thereof; and some 

writers, painters, and professional women generally, 
who make the most of the special gift apparently 
allotted to them, believing that, be it great or small, 
it is not theirs either to lose or to waste, but that 
they must one day render up to the Master His own, 
with usury. 

Would that, instead of bringing up our young girls 
with the notion that they are to be wives, or nothing 
—matrons, with an acknowledged position and duties, 
or with no position and duties at all—we could instil 
into them, that above and before all, they are to be 


women—-women, whose character is of their own 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi chi entrate. 


God forbid that any woman in whose heart is any 
sense of real marriage, with all its sanctity, beauty, 
and glory, should ever be driven to enter such an 
accursed door! 

But after the season of growing old, there comes, to 
a few, the time of old age; the withered face, the 
failing strength, the bodily powers gradually sinking 
into incapacity for both usefulness and enjoyment. I 
will not say but that this season has its sad aspect to a 
woman who has never married ; and who, as her own 
generation dies out, probably has long since died out, 
retains no longer, nor can expect to retain, any flesh- 
and-blood claim upon a single human being. When 
all the downward ties which give to the decline of life 
a rightful comfort, and the interest in the new gener- 
ation which brightens it with a perpetual hope, are to 
her either unknown, or indulged in chiefly on one side. 
Of course there are exceptions; when an aunt has 
been almost a mother, and aloving and lovable great- 
aunt is as important a personage as any grandmother. 
But I speak of things in general. It is a condition 
to which a single woman must make up her mind, that 
the close of her days will be more or less solitary. 

Yet there is a solitude which old age feels to be as 
natural and satisfying as that rest which seems such an 
irksomeness to youth, but which gradually grows into 
the best blessing of our lives; and there is another 
solitude, so full of peace and hope, that it is like 
Jacob’s sleep in the wilderness, at the foot of the 
ladder of angels. 


All things are less dreadful than they seem. 


And it may be that the extreme loneliness which, 
viewed afar off, appears to an unmarried woman as 
one of the saddest and most inevitable results of her 
lot, shall by that time have lost all its pain, and be 
regarded but as the quiet dreamy hour ‘between the 
lights ;’ when the day’s work is done, and we lean 
back, closing our eyes, to think it all over before we 
finally go to rest, or to look forward, in faith and 
hope, unto the Coming Morning. 

A finished life ; a life which has made the best of all 
the materials granted to it, and through which, be its 
web dark or bright, its pattern clear or clouded, can 
now be traced plainly the hand of the Great Designer ; 
surely this is worth living for? And though at its 
end it may be somewhat lonely; though a servant's 
and not a daughter’s arm may guide the failing step; 
though most likely it will be strangers only who 
come about the dying bed, close the eyes that no 
husband ever kissed, and draw the shroud kindly over 
the poor withered breast where no child’s head has 
ever lain ; still, such a life is not to be pitied, for it is 
a completed life. It has fulfilled its appointed course, 
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and returns to the Giver of all breath, pure as he gave 
it. Nor will He forget it when He counteth up his 


On earth too, for as much and as long as the happy 
dead, to whom all things have long been made equal, 
need remembering, such a life will not have been lived 
in vain. 


Only the memory of the just 
iad Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BELLS. 


Berore the great bell for the palace at Westminster 
was cast, about the middle of last August, a commis- 
sion was sent to France, while the Paris Exposition 
was still open, to collect information ‘respecting the 
most esteemed chimes in France and Belgium, and 
whether there are in those countries makers acquainted 
with the traditions of the art, or who have applied the 
discoveries of science to the improvement of bells, or 
to efficient substitutes for them.’ In answer to this 
inquiry, the commissioners, Professor Wheatstone and 
Sir Charles Barry, learned that no such efficient sub- 
stitutes have been discovered, and that no improvement 
was known on the established mode and materials 
for casting them. 

There were some, however, who thought otherwise, 
and we were told that cast-steel bells were the things 
for the nineteenth century, till experiment proved 
their sound to be too harsh. The Institute of British 
Architects occupied three evenings of a session with 
papers and a discussion on the sonorous subject. Why 
should we, with our advanced knowledge, adhere to the 
old forms?—why could we not set up large gongs, 
or great metal basins, or huge tuning-forks, as in the 
St Nicholas Church at Hamburg? Mr C. H. Smith 
shewed to the Institute that two cones of soft steel, 
one being in a certain proportion larger and longer 
than the other, would, when united at their bases, and 
there supported horizontally, give out a prolonged 
musical sound on being struck on the centre of 
gravity of the whole mass. By varying the propor- 
tions of the cones, any accordant musical note could 
be produced; and if one was made of bell-metal, and 
the other of steel, the effect was yet more musical. 

Then, arguing from the gong, was it not a mistake 
to make bells so heavy? Would it not be better to 
hammer them into shape, as is the practice in making 
brass pans and caldrons. To say nothing of having 
acompacter metal, and with it a better tone, what a 
saving there would be in expense. No unimportant 
consideration this, seeing that the prime cost of the 
metal for the Westminster bell amounts to L.1700. 

In the discussions which followed, all parts of the 
subject came under notice: the casting of bells, the 
best shape for them, how they should be hung, how 
rung, and other points interesting only to the initiated ; 
and a good deal was said that appears to be perfectly 
conclusive. Mr E. B. Denison, Q. C., shewed by direct 
experiment that although a gong gives out an imposing 
sound in a room, it cannot in reality be heard half so 
far off as the sound of a bell of half the weight. More- 
over, the gong does not answer at once to the blow, as 
the bell does—a most essential requirement—neither 
does it melt off into a prolonged musical sound. The 
deep solemn tone of the coiled wire upon which 
American clocks strike is familiar to numbers of 
persons: it might be taken for the great bell of a 
cathedral; but they may easily satisfy themselves that 
an ordinary clock-bell will send its sound to a distance 
where the other is perfectly inaudible; and so of the 
steel cones. 

Seeing that a hemispherical bell answers so well 
for an indoor clock, would the same form not be the 


best for church bells? This question appears to have 


been settled by the hemispherical bells shewn in the 
Great Exhibition, They had a thick rim, and when 
struck with pieces of wood, gave out a tone deeper 
than that of some of the Great Toms renowned in 
belldom ; but if you walked away to the end of the 
building, you could not hear it; nor was it then 
audible, even if the blow was struck with a ham- | 
mer. We thus see that depth of tone by no means 
involves penetrating power. Where the sound is not 
required to travel to a great distance, as in ceme-— 
teries, hemispherical t bells have been introduced with | 
advantage. 

A curious fact with respect to this kind of bells | 
is worth mentioning. If you take a tube, the diameter | 
of which is half, and its length the same as the | 
diameter of the bell, and hold it near the rim of ~{ 
bell, the sound given out is greatly increased, and 
different qualities of tone may be produced by employ- 
ing tubes of different sizes. But the penetrating power 
of the sound is not increased; a bell of the same | 
weight and of the ordinary form is heard further off. , 
The phenomenon is confined to the hemispherical bell, | 
for no increase of sound is obtained by applying a tube | 
to the pyramidal bell. ‘If I am to offer a guess at | 
the reason of this,’ says Mr Denison, ‘it is that the | 
upper part of the common bell, which is nearly a tube | | 
in shape, does really act as the sounding tube to the | 
vibrations of the bell when struck.’ 

That the bells of former ages are generally better | 
than those of the present, will astonish if it does not | 
mortify those who hold modern science to excel all 
that has preceded. The old founders had some > 
method of treating their bells, which, if not entirely | | 
lost, is never practised. They had some law of | 
proportion between the inside and the outside. An 
illumination on a medieval manuscript represents a 
man grinding the inside of a bell; and it is a fact that | 
a bell finished off in a lathe, quite smooth on both | 
sides, gives a better note than one left in the rough. 
On this point, Mr C. Varley stated ‘he had witnessed 
the full effect on the occasion of Lord Macartney’s | 
embassy to China, near the end of the last century, | 
when two splendid musical snuff-boxes were taken as 
presents to the emperor; they played five tunes each, | 
and opening the lid started one tune. It being desir- 
able to obtain the utmost perfection, the musical part, | 
and the tuning and fitting of the bells, were intrusted 
to his late uncle, Mr Samuel Varley ; and though the 
bells were smoothly cast, in that state they were like 
bells in dampers, when compared with the musical 
sound from the truly turned and polished bells. The 
inside being made quite true to the outside, caused the 
entire co-operation of the whole bell to produce the , 
sound.’ 

Mr Wheatstone says, touching this part of the ques- 
tion: ‘The very unsatisfactory result of the chimes 
constructed for the Royal Exchange, which have been 
twice recast, without any ultimate advantage, shews 
that no known bell-founder in England can be relied | 
on.’ A fact by no means flattering; although it | 
appears that testimonials as to the ‘very fine’ | 
qualities of bells are as readily producible, as for the | 
effects of Life Pills or Taffy’s Elixir. Who that has 
heard the carillon at Bruges, and other places on | 
the continent, will not regret our lack of skill in this 
particular? Mr Denison says there are many much 
bepraised bells which he would not ‘ buy at a penny 
a pound, except for the purpose of selling again at 
ninepence.’ [Since this was written, the Big Ben of 
Westminster has given it a remarkable commentary 
by cracking. ] | 

However, not to throw too much discouragement 
on modern bell-founders, we cite another 
from Mr Denison, which shews that our forefathers, 
with all their knowledge, were sometimes at fault. | 
‘Most Oxford men,’ he observes, ‘ believe Com Se | 
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Tom is a very fine bell, just because it makes a 
‘Joudish noise; and they have no idea, and cannot 
| have any, whether it is either the quantity or quality 
of noise which ought to come out of a bell of seven 
and a half tons. Whereas, I know that a good bell 
of half that weight would give a much louder, and 
a much pleasanter sound, and that, in fact, the bell 
is about as bad as possible.’ This Oxford Tom was 
cast in 1680. The great bells of York and Montreal, 
and the new Tom of Lincoln, though not quite so bad 
as it, are described as ‘all very far short of what they 
ought to be, and very inferior to the old Tom of 
Lincoln, which was cast in 1600, and was considered 
the finest large bell in England.’ 

A fiddle improves by age and use; a piano does 
not, neither does a bell. There is, perhaps, a slight 
improvement for the first few years, but afterwards 
the quality deteriorates. Metal, we know, is altered 
by repeated and long-continued hammering. Thump 
a piece of iron, and you change the quality of its 
magnetism: the shock of the waves modifies the 
magnetism of an iron ship; and some of the music 
is knocked out of a bell by long-continued use of the 
clapper. A peculiar effect is noticed in the bell of 
Cripplegate Church when it strikes twelve: the first 
two or three strokes are distinct and clear, then a 
discord begins, which accumulates with every stroke, 
until with the eleventh and twelfth a complete double 
sound is produced. Unsoundness in the metal may 
have something to do with this; and a fault of this 
sort, which is more often present than is commonly 
supposed, is aggravated by age. Mr Varley once blew 
the two surfaces of a brass air-pump plate nearly half 
an inch apart, when in appearance it was perfectly 
sound. The clapper, as a rule, injures bells much 
more than the clock-hammer; it wears them thin in 
certain places. They then crack, and become useless. 
As a remedy for this, methods have been proposed— 
and one has been patented—for turning a bell from 
time to time on its point of suspension, so that the 
clapper may not play too long on any one part. 

Bells should be hung so that their mouth will be 
just above the sill of the belfry windows. Tourists, 
while walking round a foreign church, not unfrequently 
remark that they can look up into the bells from the 
ground. The reason is obvious—that the sound should 
all escape through the windows. In English belfries, 
the bells are sometimes hung so much below the 
windows, that great part of the sound is lost. Another 
defect is, that the windows are made too small, and 
are too much choked with louvre-boards. The 
proper way is to have large windows with but two 
or three stone louvres, and a wire-netting to keep 
out birds. 

Bell-ringing is often said to be injurious to the 
church tower: the oscillation is great, and the 
vibration of the masonry perceptible. But the old 
builders, knew what they were about; they supported 
the timber framework to which the bells are hung on 
corbels or brackets built into the wall, and left a clear 
space all round, whereby the effect of vibration was 
sensibly diminished. But it happens that the timber 
frames become weak in course of years; and church- 
wardens, to save the expense of proper repair, seek 
to strengthen the wood-work by driving wedges be- 
tween it and the wall. ‘The consequence is, that 
the wall is forced outwards, and being loosened every 
time the bells are rung, it eventually cracks; and 
instances have occurred in which the tower fell, or 
was obliged: to be pulled down and rebuilt. Sometimes 
new strengthening timbers have been fixed, and in 
such a way, that as the bells swung, the beams moved 
to and fro as battering-rams against the walls. The 
old way of placing the framework is thought to be the 
best, if not left at the mercy of ignorant interference. 


We learn from the foregoing particulars, that very 


much more goes to make up the proper effect of a 
peal of bells than would be supposed. From the 
earliest stage in the production of a bell, the same 
nicety is required. The metal is generally composed 
of four parts of copper to one of tin; and as metals, 
while fluid, throw off vapours, and diminish in bulk as 
water does while boiling, the metal which melts most 
easily must not be put into the furnace with the 
other. It is sometimes desirable to melt the metals 
in different furnaces; then especial pains have to be 
taken to insure proper cooling, so that the whole mass 
shall be of one homogeneous texture. If cooled sud- 
denly, the metal becomes stringy inside, and appears 
to have twice as much tin in it as when cooled slowly. 
The smoother the bell is, the better; hence all mould- 
ings, ornaments, and inscriptions on the outside, are 
so much taken from the goodness of the tone. The 
addition of silver to the metal does not improve the 
sound, though it is thought that aluminum, being very 
sonorous, inighit be added with advantage. 

We conclude these loose remarks on bells with a 
few particulars of the weight of some of the most 
famous bells of Europe. The great bell of Moscow, 
which was broken in 1737, weighs 193 tons; the bell at 
the Kremlin, which fell down in 1855, weighs 63 tons; 
the bell at Novgorod, 31 tons; at Vienna, cast in 
1711, 17 tons 14 ewt.; at Notre Dame, Paris, 12 tons 


16 cwt.; at York, cast 1845, 10 tons 15 cwt.; St 
Peter’s, Rome, 8 tons; at Exeter, cast 1675, 5 tons 11 
ewt.; St Paul's, London, cast 1709, 5 tons 4 cwt. 
There is at Peking a bell which weighs 53 tons. 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORT ON 1855. 


Tue Registrar-general’s report on 1855 has been lately 
published. It is rather voluminous, from the variety 
of tabular statistics it contains, and is somewhat 
lengthened by the addition of an interesting letter 
from Dr Farr on the causes of death in that year. 

One hundred and fifty thousand marriages, 635,000 
births (exclusive of the still-born), and 425,000 deaths, 
were registered in 1855. 

It appears that early marriages among women have 
increased rapidly in the last few years, being most 
frequent in Stafford, Durham, and Monmouth, the 
great coal-districts, and most rare in London, Middle- 
sex, Devon, and North Wales. Early marriages 
among men have also increased; but, as might be 
expected, three-fourths of those who marry under age 
are females. In 1855, there were upwards of 3,000,000 
of married couples in England. Of these there were 
9v0,000 in which only one of the couple could write, 
and 700,000 in which neither husband nor wife could 
sign their names—a lamentable fact, deserving the 
attention of that useful personage, the ‘schoolmaster 
at home.’ 

In 1855, one child was born to every thirty of the 
population, the ratio of births having slightly increased 
from 1838, when the proportion was only one to every 
thirty-three persons living. Births were most numer- 
ous among the collieries. In Durham, there was one 
birth to every twenty-two of the population; while in 
Westmoreland there was only one to every thirty- 
seven. ‘Twenty-six boys were born for every twenty- 
five girls; and of every sixteen children born, one was 
illegitimate. The latter births were most frequent in 
Cumberland, Norfolk, and Westmoreland, where the 
average was one to every eleven, and most rare in 
Huntingdon and Monmouth, where the ratio was only 
one to twenty-three. 

The records of the last eighteen years shewed the 
mortality to have been lowest in 1850, when there was 
one death out of every forty-eight persons living, and 
highest in 1849, the year of the cholera, when one in 
every forty died. In 1855, there was one death to 
every forty-five of the population, the mortality of 
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the year being below the average of the preceding ten 
years for ages under forty-five, and above it for all 
ages after fifty-five. The latter fact is mainly attri- 
butable to the severe cold in the earlier part of the 
year, which was probably the cause of more than 
20,000 deaths. 

*The cessation of the epidemic of cholera,’ says Dr 
Farr, ‘and the diseases induced by the cold winter, 
'}ere the great facts of the year..... cold led 
to an increase in the consumption of coal; people 
approached nearer to the fire than in ordinary years, 
and the cold was thus the indirect cause of probably 
more than 400 deaths by burns alone.’ 

Eight hundred and fifty infants died from want of 
their natural nourishment, and one mother died for 
every 213 children born. The deaths from poison 
were 380; in 1848, they were 467. ‘This decrease is 
partly attributable to the fact of arsenic being now 
much less easily obtained. Upwards of 800 deaths 
are ascribed~to ‘alcoholism,’ 1300 to hanging and 
suffocation, and 2500 to drowning. Of those who 
died, only one in fourteen had reached old age. 

The most fatal of all causes of death was consum 
tion. To bronchitis and pneumonia, a fourth of the 
deaths is to be ascribed, and the same number is 
attributed to old age, convulsions, premature birth 
and debility, scarlatina, and typhus. Thus half the 
mortality was owing to eight causes. 

A comparison is made between the registration 
returns of France and England for the year 1853. 
The mortality of France, on the whole, exceeds that 
of England and Wales; but among the middle-aged, 
death is much busier in England than in France. 
The French suffer severely in times of famine, having 
no poor-laws or other provision as an insurance 
against starvation. They fall rapidly, too, before the 
cholera, on account of a defective supply of water, and 
an abominable system of cess-pools. The deaths in 
France exceeded the births by nearly 70,000. Some 
have attributed this to cholera and scarcity; but be 
this as it may, it is an indisputable fact that the births 
in France are actually decreasing. To a population of 
1000, there were, in 1854, thirty-four births in our 
country, while in France there were only twenty-six. 

An analysis of the relative numbers who did not sign 
their names, but made their marks in the marriage- 
registers, has been taken to shew the state of element- 
ary education in the two countries. It appears from 
this, that among the men of the two countries the 

rtion is nearly the same—thirty-four in every 
undred not signing their names; but among tle 
women it is different, for in France fifty-five in every 
hundred made their marks, while in England the 
number was only forty-eight in every hundred. 

Nearly 177,000 persons emigrated in the year 1855. 
Of these 63,000 were of English or Welsh origin; of 
whom 30,000 sailed for our Australian colonies, 28,000 
for the United States, and only 5000 for our North 
American possessions; 25,000 of them were adult 
males, 22,000 adult females, 1300 children under 
fourteen years of age, and 2000 infants. 

We cannot conclude without drawing attention to 
the fact, that ‘Ireland is the only civilised country 
which is without a system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages.’ 


THE YOUNG UN. 

This is the vulgar colonial name of the dugong, or 
sea-cow of Australia, scientifically, the Halicore Australis. 
It is described as something resembling at once the 
the seal; and is found in the 


harpoon) difficult. But the properties of the animal as 
food are deserving of the greatest attention. We take the 
following from the (Australian) Argus: ‘Its flesh is not 


only palatable and: nutritious, but actually curative in a 
very high degree, and is particularly good for all forms 


ance afterwards, that the morning's rasher consisted of the 
flesh of a “young un.” But the principal value of this 
animal consists of the oil, which is extracted from it in 
large quantities. An intelligent medical man, in long prac- 
tice in Brisbane, has found that this oil possesses all the 
virtues, and more than all, of the celebrated cod-liver oil of 
the pharmacopeia. When properly prepared, the dugong 
oil is almost entirely free from all unpleasant odour or 
flavour, and the quantities which can be administered are, 
therefore, very much greater than is the case with the 
cod-liver oil, without risk of offending the most delicate 
stomach. With a little management, it could be obtained 
in large quantities, as each full-grown animal will yield 


P- | from eight to twelve gallons of the oil.’ 


WE REAR NO WAR-DEFYING FLAG. 

[This piece is from The Poetical Works of Robert Story (Long- 
man), @ volume of minor poetry, written throughout a course 
of more than thirty years, yet, from first to last, exhibiting a 
curious equality in tone and merit. The most spirited are the 
political poems, which, being of a high conservative tendency, 
are remarkable as the productions of a peasant at a time of great 
popular discontent.) 

WE rear no war-defying flag, 
Though armed for battle still; 

The feeble, if he like, may brag— 
The powerful never will. 

The flag we rear in every breeze, 
Float where it may, or when, 
Waves forth a signal o’er the seas 
Of * Peace, good-will to men!’ 


For arms, we waft across the waves 
The fruits of every clime; 

For death, the truth that cheers and saves : 
What mission more sublime ! 

For flames, we send the lights afar 
Outflashed from press and pen ; 

And for the slogans used in war 
Cry—‘ Peace, good-will to men!’ 

But, are there states who never cease 
To hate or envy ours? 

And who esteem our wish for peace 
As proof of waning powers? 

Let them but dare the trial! High 
Shall wave our war-flag then, 

And wo to those who change our cry 
Of ‘ Peace, good-will to men !’ 


NEW ROMANCE BY MAYNE REID. 


On the 2d of January 1858 will appear in this Journal | 


commencement of 
OCEOLA: 
A STORY OF THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘WAR-TRAIL, &c. 
To be continued weekly till completed, 
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condition of the blood. In its fresh state it is something | 
like tender beef; and salted, it very nearly resembles bacon 
—so nearly, indeed, that I unconsciously ate it at friend 
| Cassim’s for bacon, and was rather startled by his assur- 
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shallow waters on the Ss Moreton Bay, browsing _— 8 
When full grown, i is or twelve feet long; i to | and Published by W. & 47 Paternoster 
the surface to breathe, and suckles its young. Its sense | Rouzatsom, 23 Upper Sackville Street, Duviim, and all 
of hearing is very keen, which makes its capture (by the | Booksellers. 


